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Every Acre Left Bare This Winter Will Be Poorer Next Spring 


OUTH of a line drawn east and west through Savan- | 
S nah and Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Jackson, | 
Miss.; Shreveport, La.; and Dallas, Texas, crimson 
clover planted before November 15 will very likely 
succeed and should be put in wherever possible. Gen- 
erally north of this line it is too late to sow clover, and 
any cover crops put in at this late date must be rye, 
oats, wheat or vetch. 

Vetch, because of the very high price of seed, we can 
hardly recommend; so we must choose rye, oats or 
wheat. Of all the non-legume winter cover and graz- 
ing crops, Abruzzi rye is far superior to anything we 
have ever seen. By mid-winter we believe it will make 
easily double the growth of any other crop we can use, 
and by March it has usually made a heavy growth for 
either grazing or plowing under. If the seed were 
cheaper, we should urge that Abruzzi rye be planted on 
every acre that has not already been planted to some 
cover crop; and even at present prices for seed, we be- 
lieve every farmer should order at least a bushel for 
planting an acre seed patch. 

In the absence of Abruzzi rye, ordinary rye, wheat 
and oats should be used. Any of these, put in as quick- 
ly as possible, will undoubtedly pay as a cover and 
protection for our soils during the winter months. Rye 
and wheat may be safely sowed nearly anywhere in 
the Cotton Belt during the first half of November, 
though oats will be safe only in the lower South. 

The point we are emphasizing is that every acre left 
bare this winter will be poorer next spring, and poorer 
acres inevitably mean poorer crops and poor farmers. 
The idle acre is the wasting acre; let’s cover it’s naked- 
ness and save its plant food for next year’s crops. 
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RIFLE anv PISTOL 


When you go to buy car- 
tridges for your rifle or 
pistol, you want to con- 
sider that you’re buying 
something “sight un- 
seen.”” In other words, 
“you don’t know what’s 
in’em.” That’s the very 
reason why you should 
buy a reliable make. The 
reputation of Winchester 
cartridges is sufficient for 
you. They are always 
reliable. They are made 
for all kinds of rifles and 
pistols, and you'll be sure 
to get this celebrated 
make if you ask for 
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SSAC’ Don’t let stumps and rocks cheat you out of any more 


money. Next year you can be plowing over every 
inch of ground where they now stand. For you can 
blow them out quickly and cheaply with 


Atlas Farm Powder 
THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Punch a hole underastump, There are many other ways 
load, light the fuse, andthe Atlas Farm Powder will help 
stump is instantly blown out you. Use it for subsoiling 
in kindling, ready to be car- and get bigger crops—plant 
ried away and burned. It trees with it and they will 
doesn't take long to clear up grow twice as fast and bear 
a big field with Atlas Farm earlier. Get prices from the 
Powder. Atlas dealer near you. 


Book “Better Farming’’ Sent FREE 
This illustrated book shows the improved method of clear- 
ing land, subsoiling, draining, tree-planting, etc. It 
explains how any farmer can grow bigger and better 
crops, and how Atlas Farm Powder can be made to fe- 
place expensive labor for many farm operations. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY $yic::! Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 























ATLAS, POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74-page book “Better 
Farming.” 4] am interested tn the use 
of explosives for the purpose before 
‘which I mark X. PF6 








Stump Blasting) 
Boulder Blasting; 
Subsoil Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 
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Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Atkins 


v v 
Superior to any others in Material, Temper, Grinding and Finish. 
easier, cut 25% more timber in the same time. 





Run 


Hold their cutting edge longer 
than any cross-cut saw that has ever been made. 


: >LUL Paster 

They are “Segment-Ground.” The blade is thicker on the toothed edge 
than at the back—thinnest at the center of the back. Wherever the teeth go, 
the rest of the blade follows without a struggle. It cannot stick in the wood. 
Ribbon-like sawdust is made by an Atkins Cross-Cut Saw, “Segment-Ground.” 
The teeth cut the wood instead of rubbing it away. The “Segment-Ground” 
feature is an exclusive Atkins patent. 


Two Popular Models 


Free Offer 
No. 5 “Perfection” (shown at top). 


s We will send you free our v: 

Has four cutting teeth and raker. Known booklet, ‘“‘The Saw oe the Farm,’ — 
wherever hardwood timber is cut. 4 to 8 ing helpful information on the care of saws 
feet lengths. No. 540 ‘Rex.’ Has two and short cuts in farm carpentry. We will 
cutting teeth and raker, Known wherever include a_ serviceable canvas carpenter’s 
quality is appreciated. 4 to 8 feet lengths, apron, strongly sewed, with handy pockets, 
Made with narrower blades if desired. for fifteen cents in stamps, Send today for 

These two saws are the most popular free offer] 
cross-cut saws on the market. 


Why Atkins *"z S ae 
Why ATKINS sa Saws Cut Fast 


Remember, we make saws for every purpose— 
and each is the best of its kind, 


E. C. Atkins & Company, Inc. 


World’s Largest Saw Company 








Indianapolis, Ind 
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Styleplus 
Clothes $I7 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED 





“The same price the nation over.” 
(In other countries duty added) 


Registere® 


ij 


This trademark, renowned the world over, is unchanged! 
Our victory is your victory! We kept our nerve and won 
the great fight against a higher price for Styleplus. And 
you reap the harvest! It wasahard struggle. It took cour- 
age, while all other prices were soaring, to hold fast to the 
easy, popular price of $17. By buying big and manufac- 
turing scientifically we have done it. Think of it! You 
can get the splendid all-wool Styleplus suits and overcoats 
at the same price and be certain of the quality—for it’s 
guaranteed! Here’s a triumph for you to cash in on! 
Get yours today! 
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You know the price before you go into the store 

i —$17 always, everywhere. Watch your local 

- newspapers for advertisements of the nearest 

+ all wool fabrics Styleplus Store. Look for Styleplus in the 

+ perfect fit Store Window. Look for the Styleplus Label 

+ easy price = — collar. If there — vn bea 

Styleplus Store in your town, ask your favorite 

+ guaranteed wear dealer to order a Styleplus uae oe overcoat 
for you, 
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Write us (Dept. W) for free copy of “The Stylepius Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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Shade trees, Hedge Plants, Rose Bushes, 
Strawberry plants, Pecan trees, etc. etc., by 
buying direct from nursery. 

Modern Methods Fruit Book Worth $25 to 
any fruit grower, free to buyers 
CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 
107 R. R. St., Kittrell, N. C. 
One o1 the largest nurseries in the world sell- 
ing direct to the people. Catalogue free. 























When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisemeni in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Corrugated Roller an Excellent Im- 
plement 


VERY fall the writer is more firm- 

ly impressed with the value of the 
corrugated roller or culti-packer. 
The smooth roller is of value in pack- 
ing the land, but must be followed 
immediately with the section harrow 
to avoid leaving a smooth surface 
which favors loss of moisture. But 
the corrugated roller not only leaves 
the soil surface in ideal condition, 
but it is much more effective in 
breaking or crushing clods. In other 
words, it is a good pulverizer, while 
the smooth roller tends to push the 
clods down inte the soil without so 
generally crushing them. 

Recently we had an opportunity to 
see two pieces of land which had 
been sowed to crimson clover. The 
two pieces were parts of one freld and 
lay side by side. The soil was rather 
too dry for prompt germination of 
the seed, but on one plot, on which a 
corrugated roller had been used to 
cover the seed, there was already a 
good stand of young plants coming 
up. On the other plot, on which the 
clover had been covered with a spike- 
toothed harrow, only a few plants 
were showing, although the seed 
were sowed the same day as on the 
rolled plot. 

Some may doubt the wisdom of 
depending on the corrugated roller 
alone for covering clover seed when 
the soil is dry, but there is no ques- 
tion of the great value resulting from 
the packing of the soil by the roller 
and the excellent condition in which 
the surface is left when a corrugated 
roller is used. In short, we regard 
the corrugated roller as a necessity 
on every farm, especially where any 
fall seeding is practiced. 





Use Every Possible Means to Keep 
the Land From Washing Away 


O LAND can be made rich that is 

being washed and _ gullied by 
every heavy rain that comes. The first 
step toward improving the rolling 
lands of the South is to prevent their 
wasting, by washing or erosion. 

The gently rolling lands that are 
not washed into gullies except by the 
heaviest rains and when bare of 
growing plants, may be saved or kept 
from washing away by a grow- 
ing crop, or a cover crop, as it 
is generally called when grown large- 
ly for that purpose only. Such lands 
are held by sods or by. pasture or 
meadow crops. Grain crops or those 
not requiring cultivation during their 
growth will also usually prevent the 
washing of such- lands. But even 
these lands, or those having any ap- 
preciable slope, are likely to wash 
away if teft bare during the winter 
season of heavy rainfall. 

The steep or hilly lands and even 
those of moderate slope wash badly 
as a result of our heavy rainfall 
and the character of the soil, unless 
considerable care is taken to run the 
rows of drilled crops so as to pre- 
vent the collection of large quantities 
of water at one place, and’ unless ter- 
races are made and crops are kept 
growing on the land all the time. 

Many of our rolling Southern lands 
ean only be held and washing and 
wasting prevented by the use of all 
the means known—terracing, cover 
crops, deep plowing, rotation of crops 
and the addition of large quantities 
of organic matter. 

Land cannot be built up amd made 
productive that is washing away, and 
the first step to prevent washing is 
to terrace, the second is to grow cov- 


er crops or keep the land growing a 
crop all the time. The lands that are 
not seeded to cover crops this fall 
should be terraced this winter. 





Rich Land the Foundation of Suc- 
cessful Farming 


MALL crop yields are not entirely 

due to lack of plant foods or fer- 
tilizers, but beyond any doubt a fer- 
tile soil is the most important factor 
in crop production. Good seed, fine 
preparation, thorough cultivation and 
favorable weather conditions will not 
produce a large yield on a poor soil; 
but if the soil be very rich, common 
seed, poor preparation and little cul- 
tivation, and even unfavorable weath- 
er conditions, if they be not extreme, 
will not prevent a good crop. Not so 
good as would be grown with good 
seed and good cultivation, but still 
better than can be produced on a poor 
soil with the best of seed and culti- 
vation. 

This fact should put us to thinking. 
The foundation stone upon which we 
must build any improvement in our 
agriculture is a rich soil. Our soils 
are not rich and the size and difficul- 
ty of our task is accordingly great. 
But a climate that enables us to grow 
a crop like crimson clover, for in- 
stance, every year, without missing a 
single summer crop like corn enables 
us to double our present average 
yields of corn in fqur to six years, 
without applying an ounce of stable 
manure or other fertilizer. Where 
such can be done it is little short of 
ridiculous for any man to continue to 
cultivate poor soils. 

There is only a difference of about 
five years of intelligent cropping be- 
tween 15 and 30 or 20 or 40 bushels of 
corn per acre. Four or five crops of 
legumes will make the difference, and 
not a single crop of corn need be 
missed. Why do we neglect to use 
this means of doubling our crop 
yields? Every one knows that it can 
be done and many have seen or have 
actually done it; but still, not one in a 
hundred of the farmers of the South 
grow a legume on as much as 10 per 
cent of their land every year. Why is 
it? We give it up. 





Feeding Value of Cut-ap Corn Stalks 


READER wishes to know what 

corn stalks run through a feed 
cutter are worth for feeding cattle, 
when cottonseed hulls sell for $11 
a ton. 

Before attempting to compare these 
feeding materials it may be well to 
call attention to the fact that differ- 
ent samples of corn stalks will vary 
more in feeding value than will dif- 
ferent samples of cottonseed hulls. 
In fact, cottonseed hulls will prob- 
ably vary only within very narrow 
limits in their feeding value, while 
corn stalks will vary greatly in their 
value. 

If the corn stalks are of a variety 


which has a moderate-sized stalk 
with a heavy leaf growth and they 
were cut and shocked before too 


great weathering occurred they will 
certainly contain much greater feed- 
ing value than will other stalks that 
have been allowed to stand in the 
field long after maturity before being 
cut and harvested. In fact, it seems 
to me that one sample of stalks might 
easily possess a half more feeding 
value than another, although I have 
no definite or experimental facts on 
which to base that opinion. 

In the writer’s experience in ecom- 
paring shredded corn stover with cot- 
tonseed hulls in feeding cattle there 


was little or no’apparent difference 
im the value, pound for pound, of that 
eatem by the cattle, when they re- 
ceived a liberal allowance of silage 
and cottonseed meal. If, therefore, 
our inquirer is feeding silage and 
cottonseed meal we are inclined to 
believe that a ton of corn stalks run 
through a feed cutter and eaten by 
the cattle is worth as much as a ton 
of cottonseed hulls. 

There is likely to be more waste in 
feeding the stalks, even when they 
had been run through a feed cutter, 
but this loss, we think, will be less 
than when feeding shredded stover, 
which in feeding beef cattle we found 
to run from 12 to 30 per cent, accord- 
ing to the quality of the shredded 
stover. 

According to analyses and diges- 
tron experiments, the corn stalks 
seem to possess greater feeding 
value, but we think this will depend 
largely on the manner in which the 
stalks have been saved. When no 
silage is used and the amount of cot- 
tonseed meal or other concentrate 
or grain is small we think well saved 
corn stalks or stover worth consid- 
erably more than cottonseed hulls for 
feeding cattle. As to just how much 
such stover is worth when cotton- 
seed hulls are selling for $11 a ton, 
we are not able to state. Cottonseed 
hulls are not worth $11 a ton for 
feeding cattle, nor do we regard the 
best corn stover, even after being 
run through a feed cutter, as worth 
that much; for more and better feed 
can be produced for that amount of 
money on any Southern farm. Nor 
is either cottonseed hulls or corn 
stover worth $11 a ton when com- 
pared with the price of legume hays, 
except possibly when the cattle are 
receiving a liberal allowance of silage 
and cottonseed meal. 





BEST TIME TO PLOW UNDER 
GREEN MANURE CROPS 


A Discussion of Some of the Factors 
That Must Be Considered in Deal- 
ing With This Problem 


HOULD the legume crop, which has 

been grown entirely for soil im- 
provement, be turned under while 
green or allowed to die on the land 
and be plowed under later during the 
winter or early spring? 

There are many conditions which 
may influence or determine different 
answers to this question. As a gen- 
eral rule, we think the sooner the crop 
is plowed under after it has complet- 
ed its growth the more the good that 
will be obtained from it. Not only is 
this probably true because more will 
be turned into the soil, but also be- 
cause if turmed under while green the 
decay will start more quickly and go 
on more rapidly. This more rapid de- 
cay will probably exert more effect in 
setting free unavailable plant foods 
than a slower decay would do. The 
value of the legume crop will also be 
more quickly obtained, provided an- 
other crop is to immediately follow 
the plowing under of the legume crop. 

If, on the other hand, no crop is to 
be put on the land at once, especially 
if the land is likely to be washed by 
heavy rains; then we think it bettér to 
leave the crop on the surface until 
late winter or early spring. There 
may be some loss through the weath- 
ering of the crop on the surface, but 
the lessened loss from leaching and 
the washing away of the surface soil 
will more than make up for any loss 
from the legume crop because of its 
weathering on the surface. 

On level lands not subject to leach- 
ing, the legume crop may be plowed 
under earlier with less danger of loss 
when the land is to remain bare dur- 
ing the winter. In fact, since decay 
does not take place so rapidly in cool 
weather, if the most benefit is to be 


received by the next crop to be grown 
from this legume crop produced for 
soil improvement, it is probably mec- 
essary that these legumes be plowed 
under during the winter, or at least 
rather early in the spring. But, as 
stated, when the legume crop is plows 
ed under and the fand left bare too 
long, the loss from leaching and 
washing may easily be so great as to 
much outweigh any advantages. to be 
derived from plowing the crop under 
promptly after it has matured. 

There is am old and generally ac- 
cepted belief that the plowing under 
of a green crop is likely to “sour” the 
land. This is probably not true. In 
fact, chemists tell us these days, that 
it cannot occur. The unfavorable re- 
sults noticed in some cases where 
green crops have been turned under 
are due to other conditions, but er- 
roneously charged to the “souring” of 
the land. When the [and is to be im-- 
mediately seeded to another crop, af- 
ter turning under a large amount of 
vegetable matter or a heavy growth 
of any crop, there is sometimes diffi- 
culty in obtaining a stand of the new 
crop. This is generally due to a loose 
seed bed and a more rapid loss of 
moisture, but these may be largely 
overcome if certain approved methods 
are followed. Of course a firm seed bed 
is always desirable, especially when 
a lack of moisture is most likely to 
occur, as is the case with fall seed- 
ing. To plow the material under far 
enough in advance of seeding time to 
insure the proper settling of the soil 
by rain is desirable, if there is suffi- 
cient time and rain may be depended 
upon; but this is not often practicable 
in preparing the land for fall seeding. 

It is consequently necessary to han- 
dle the turning under of the crop in 
such manner as to avoid as far as pos- 
sible the troubles memttoned. Indeed, 
in any case, if a large growth is to be 
turned under, whether it be a‘legume 
crop grown for soil improvement or 
the residues of heavy crops, like corn 
and cotton stalks, the correct practice 
is to cut up this vegetable matter with 
stalk cutter or disk harrow se that it 
can be more easily plowed under and 
mixed with the soil. 

The best stalk cutter is a goed heavy 
disk harrow with well-sharpened 
disks and every farm should certainly 
have a disk harrow, althougke we 
know many of them have not. If the 
legume or other crop to be turned 
under is first thoroughly cut wp with 
the disk and the land is promptly 
disked, and rolled after being plowed, 
there is not likely to be trouble from 
“souring” or from too great loss of 
moisture. 

Some answer the questiom which 
brought forth this discussion by brief- 
ly and positively stating that the best 
practice is to plow under the crop 
as soon as it is mature, while others 
just as positively say wait until late 
winter or early spring before plowiag 
tt under. Such answers have the ad- 
vantage of brevity and simplicity, but, 
as its frequently the case with answers 
of this type, they have the fatat disad- 
vantage of misleading inaccuracy. 

If a crop is to follow soon, of ceurse 
the soil improvement crop or residues 
should be plowed under as soon as 
practicable. If the land washes and 
another crop is not to fellow soon, 
leave the legume crop or the residues 
on the surface until, say a month or 
less before seeding time. And, if the 
soil does not wash badly er it it isa 
stiff soil that does not leach excessive- 
ly, then the soil improvement crop, or 
the residues of other crops, may be 
plowed under early if it is more con- 
venient or best. fits the laber economy 
of the farm. 





Subscription rates: One year, $1; six 
months, 60 cents; three menths, 25 cemts. 
Long-term subscriptions, if paid wholly in 
advance; two years, $1.50; tkree years, $2; 
five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 2 
year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 
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Threshing Velvet Beans 


“T)YLEASE tell me how to thresh 
velvet beans.” 

If any of our readers know a ma- 
chine that will thresh the beans I 
would be glad to hear from them. Tire 
only thing I have tried is a good 
stout stick to beat them out. Ter- 
haps some of the pea-hulling hand 


-+machines may shell them. 





Borers in Trees 


“TF HAVE a small orchard on Look- 

out Mountain, and a few days 
ago I found several trees dying from 
borers. Please give me a remedy to 
destroy them.” 

The only effective remedy is to 
take a knife and clean out the borers 
and all decayed stuff. Then every 
spring and fall go over the trees and 
where any gum is seen at the ground 
go for the borer at once. All sorts 
of plans have been proposed to pre- 
vent the moth laying eggs, but the 
cutting out is the only certain thing. 





Potatoes Wilting 


“TS POTATO wilt contagious? Will 
seed from hills not affected de- 
velop the disease?” 

The wilt is from soil infection. The 
best chance for breeding a resistant 
strain will be to use seed from plants 
that live and thrive where others 
around them are affected. That they 
grow and flourish where others die 


- shows that they have some resistant 


power, and this can be bred in the 
potatoes and other plants. It will 
still be best to soak the seed in a so- 
lution of formaldehyde. 





Early Potatoes for Fall Sale 


“7 AM thinking of planting ten 

acres in early Irish potatoes next 
spring and keeping them for sale in 
the fall. How can I do this?” 

Better not try. The prospect at 
present is that the early crop 
next spring is going to sell well, for 
potatoes will be very scarce in the 
North. Better sell the early ones 
than to try to keep them for the 
home market in the fall. Get seed 
of potatoes from cold storage and 
plant them in July and raise a crop 
for the late market of potatoes that 
will be easily kept all winter, and, 
if of the early varieties, will make the 
best seed fof the spring planting. 





Weeds in Grass 


**T HAVE a lot sowed to orchard 
grass and redtop in the fall of 


. 1914 and I want to keep the grass. 
_ But a weed, a sample of which I send, 


is about to take it. What is it and 
how can I get rid of it?” 

The weed with the finely divided 
leaves and a head of white bloom 
commonly 
known as yarrow. It is a common 
weed North, and is getting South by 


- sowing seed of grass and clover in 


which it is mixed. It is a perennial 
weed and makes a lot of seed, and 
about the only way to overcome it 
will be to turn the whole sod under 
before the seed ripen, and prepare 
the land and reseed to grass. Then 
in buying clover or grass seed always 
send for a sample and examine it well 
with a magnifying glass, and reject 
any that contain bad weed seed. Bet- 
ter pay three prices for clean seed. 





Grafting Pecans 


**TYLEASE give me information on 
top-working or grafting pecans 
on hickory, when it should be done 


What size should I 
use?” 


Pecans can be grown from seeds, of 


. course, but to propagate the improv- 





ed varieties grafting is used. Hick- 
ory stocks should not be more than 
two years old. Cut the cions in the 
fall when the leaves fall and bury 
them till the stocks show signs of 
starting in the spring. The stock 
should be cut off just above the 
crown of the roots, and the graft in- 
serted in the usual manner. Then 
bank the soil above the place of in- 
sertion after covering it with \graft- 
ing wax. Pecans can also be budded 
like peaches in mid-summer. Pecans 
will also grow from cuttings of the 
soft growing roots. 





Analysis of Fertilizer 


a HERE can I have fertilizer an- 

alyzed? I have a small sample 

of the article of which I enclose the 

makers analysis. It is made in Flor- 
ida.” 

Any fertilizer‘on sale in North Car- 

olina has already been analyzed and 


save what would be lost and to re- 
turn it to the soil in spring. I would 
have sowed crimson clover as soon 
as the peas were cut, and would have 
had a crop that would gather more 
nitrogen instead of losing any, and 
which would take and use the ni- 
trates that would be washed out and 
lost in bare soil. And even now I 
would sow rye on the land for the 
purpose of preventing loss. The im- 
portant thing is to have a growing 
winter cover crop on the land. 





Moving Grape Vines 


‘““TTOW soon can I be safe in mov- 

ing grape vines? I wish to use 
the ground where they now are for 
other purposes. I know nothing about 
grape culture. Is there any way for 
me to grow them from cuttings? 
Please tell me how.” 

You do not say how old your vines 
are nor what class of grapes. It is 
hardly worth while to move old vines, 
especially an old Scuppernong. The 
bunch grapes like Concord, etc., are 
so easily grown from cuttings that 
they will get into fruiting as soon as 
the moved old ones. Make the cut- 
tings of the ripe wood of this sea- 





tention. 


costs a dollar or more per year. 





FARMERS SHOULD READ MORE BOOKS 





UT the greatest need of the farm mind is reading. Ninety-eight out of 

every hundred farmers in this section of the country know how to read, but 
they are not very good at putting their knowledge into practice. About two in 
every three take a daily paper or county paper, which they read quite religi- 
ously, and with fair understanding. The farm paper receives almost equal at- 
But here the reading usually stops. 
reads one of the standard weekly or monthly magazines of the type which 
Most of such magazines are splendid for the 
purpose of keeping in touch with much of the best in the trend of modern 
thought. Many of them publish a lot of rather sugary fiction, but even a little 
of this is a good thing for the farm mind. 

And now we have the extent of our average reading—a county paper, the 
the newspaper, the farm paper, and possibly the magazine. 
of the classical type, euch as are included in Dr. Eliott’s “five-foot book shelf,” 
are conspicuous by their absence. So also are the more serious of our modern 
books, dealing with our political, economic and moral problems. 

Books cost money, and many of us feel that we can not afford to buy more 
than one or two a year. The city people have overcome this difficulty by es- 
tablishing public libraries. Any city person, no matter how poor, has an op- 
portunity to use the library. Until very recent years, we in the country have 
had to buy our own books or go without. 
established traveling libraries, which farm communities may secure on appli- 
cation to the state librarian at the capitol. We need more books in every 
home, and we also need a township community hall, where the library for the 
township may be located.— Wallace’s Farmer. 


Perhaps one in three or four 


The solid books 


A number of the states have now 





you can get the analysis from the 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Ral- 
eigh. But the article of which you 
send the analysis printed is evidently 
simply raw phosphate rock pulverized 
and is not a manufactured fertilizer. 
To have another analysis made you 
would have to go to a commercial 
chemist, who would probably charge 
$25. This raw rock, as I have often 
said, may be a good thing for a good 
farmer, but is a poor thing for a poor 
farmer. Applied on poor soil, defi- 
cient in humus, it will be a long time 
coming into availability. On soil well 
enriched with vegetable decay or 
mixed with stable manure, it will be 
found useful. 





Land to Go in Cotton Next Spring 


“8 E HAD a discussion in our Un- 

ion in regard to peas. Land 
was in wheat and then sowed to peas, 
which were taken off, and land to go 
in cotton next spring. Some say the 
land should be plowed now, and oth- 
ers say that turning up the pea roots, 
they will lose nitrogen. Who is 
right?” 

Neither is exactly right, I think. 
Plowing the land now and leaving it 
bare all winter will cause a loss of 
fertility, not through nitrogen in or- 
ganic form like pea roots escaping, 
but of_the soluble nitrates that form 
in the soil. Plowing the pea stubble 
is all right, but some. green crop 
should be on the land in winter to 





son’s growth as soon as it is mature. 
Make cuttings with three joints. Cut 
square under the lower bud and 
about an inch above the upper one. 
Tie the cuttings in bundles and bury 
them in ground for the winter upside 
down. Then in spring take them up 
and set them in rows about full 
length, and they. will make nice 
plants by fall, and can then be trans- 
planted where you wish them to 


grow. The Scuppernong grape and 


its kin are better grown from layers— 
that is, by taking a cane of one year’s 
growth and laying it down in spring 


“In a trench while still attached to the 


vine and cover it, and every joint 
will root and can be cut into separate 
plants. 





Vinifera Grapes 


“TYAS it not been demonstrated 
that grapes like the Tokay from 
California cannot be successfully 


grown in the South?” 

As a rule none of the Vinifera class 
of grapes like those grown in Cali- 
fornia will succeed in the South, ex- 
cept in Arizona and New Mexico. 
There are a few varieties which have 


been grown with moderate success 
in Maryland, such as the Dutch 
Sweetwater and. the French Fron- 


tignan, and by grafting the more har- 
dy varieties on our native roots and 
spraying carefully to prevent mildew 
and blight it might be -possible to 
grow them outside: The more tender 
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varieties, like the Muscat of Afexan- 
dria and others, will not stand the 
winter except in the lower South. I 
have grown Black Hamburg outside 
in Maryland, but the grapes were far 
inferior to those grown under glass. 
Any of this class of grapes can be 
grown perfectly’ in a glass green- 
house without any fire heat. I have 
grown bunches of the Hamburg and 
Muscat in North Carolina that weigh- 
ed five pounds each; and my grape 
house at the experiment station was 
perfectly successful. Grown well 
under glass and gotten in market 
ahead of the California crop and of 
better quality, I believe they can be 
made to pay. I have seen the hot- 
house grapes selling at the fancy 
fruit store in Philadelphia for $2 a 
pound in winter. 





Wheat in Southeastern North Caro- 
lina 


*“T WANT to sow wheat this fall. 
What variety is best for our cli- 
mate? Am about 25 miles from the 
sea. How many pounds of seed for 
an acre? What kind of soil is best 
for wheat and what time to sow?” 
As I have said on this page to an- 
other correspondent, I do not think 
any variety of wheat can be made a 
commercial success on your soil and 
in your climate. Wheat demands a 
strong clay loam, and high, airy cli- 
mate. In your humid coast climate 
the wheat will be almost certain to 
rust, and that means shrunken grain 
and unmarketable wheat. If you 
wish to try some, you should have 
had the land well prepared early and 
settled and compacted by harrowing, 
and the sowing should be done im- 
mediately after the first white frost. 
The amount to sow is five pecks an 
acre, and it is best put in with a 
wheat drill. The soil in your section 
is not a wheat soil, and winter oats 
will be far more profitable than 
wheat. If you sow, get seed either 
of the Red Mediterranean, Fulcaster 
or Dietz, or in fact any good bearded 
variety. A fertilizer with a fair per- 
centage of nitrogen and a good per- 
centage of phosphoric acid is best, 
and should be used at the-rate of 300 
to 400 pounds an acre, 





Keeping Old Sweet Potato Vines 


FRIEND in Georgia writes: “I 

think you are a little behind the 
times. I have kept my sweet potato 
vines through the winter for the past 
five years, and find that I get better 
results than from bedded potatoes. 
I find the potatoes come earlier, are 
more free from blight, and the pota- 
toes are just as large, and by laying 
the vines lengthwise the furrows, my 
yield is more than doubled.” 

I would ask our friend how early 
he gets the potatoes, how many bush- 
els he makes per acre, and what 
amount of labor is needed in keeping 
the vines and handling them over 
and planting as compared with grow- 
ing and planting sets. I live in one 
of the greatest sweet potato sections 
in this country. Thousands of acres 
are planted here, and they begin to 
go North in August. As to yield, 650 
bushels an acre have been grown 
here. How many do you grow? A 
man planting 50 to 100 acres in sweet 
potatoes could hardly be persuaded 
to undertake keeping the vines and 
then have the labor of overhauling 
them in spring at a far greater labor 
cost than growing the piants, which 
we.can make just as early as the 
weather will permit planting. One 
might do it on a small scale, but for 
large operations it would take too 
much time and labor, and while they 
may keep in Georgia, they would 
hardly keep in Maryland, and we 
would not bother with them if we 
could keep them. 





“Seventy years young,”’is thé way a suc- 
cessful. worker in last year’s Pig Club de- 
scribed himself. So you see, while called the 
Boys’ Pig Ciub, it is open to everyone. Full 
particulars on page 9. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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HARVESTING AND STORING SWEET POTATOES 





Seemingly Hardy Roots Need as Careful Handling as Apples and Or- 
anges—A Small Potato House That Is Successful—Methods Sug- 


gested 





WEE T potatoes must be harvested 

and stored with the utmost care if 

their production is to prove profit- 
able. Any bruising of the roots, either 
in the field or in storage, will greatly 
increase the percentage of loss. In 
storage the temperature at which the 
potatoes are kept is also an important 
factor in determining their keeping 
qualities. 


Harvesting Methods Recommended 


ROWERS should be sure before 
digging that the oots are mature, 
and they should select a time when 


to facilitate ventilation. A stove 
should be installed for supplying arti- 
ficial ‘heat. If bins are used, they 
should have slatted sides, further to 
facilitate a circulation of air. 

Sweet potatoes may be satisfactor- 
ily stored in bins, but where economi- 
cally practicable it is advisable to 
store in crates or hampers, since such 
a practice reduces pressure on the 
roots, permits better ventilation, and 
confines such rotting as may start to 
a relatively restricted space. In some 
sections the potatoes are stored in 
hampers in which they are to be mar- 
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Interior View of Beeson 
Sweet Potato Kiin, Show- 
ing Construction of Walls 
and Shelves 








the ground is dry and the day bright. 
If frost nips the plants, the roots 
should be dug within the next few 
days and, if this is impossible, the 
dead plants should be cut off at the 
ground with a hoe so that in rotting 
they will not carry the decay to the 
roots. 

Care should be taken in plowing out 
the potatoes to avoid all bruising by 
contact between the implements used 
and the roots. The soil should then 
be scratched away from the potatoes 
and they should be left exposed for 
several hours to dry. Picking should 
be in padded boxes, baskets, or crates. 
The roots should be carefully placed, 
not thrown into the picking recepta- 
cles. Although sweet potatoes do not 
have the appearance of being easily 
injured, they require, in fact, as care- 
ful handling as oranges and apples. 

Handling should be minimized to as 
greatan extent as possible. This makes 
desirable a rough sorting in the field 
by placing the largest potatoes in one 
picking container, the smallest in an- 
other, and the bruised roots in a third. 
In no case should sacks be used either 
as temporary containers or for mar- 
keting purposes. Diseased roots 
should not be left permanently in the 
field, however, to contaminate the soil, 
but should be gathered and fed to 
pigs. 

Proper Storage Facilities 

ROPER storage facilities are valu- 

able to the grower in that they do 
away with necessity of selling the 
crop on digging, greatly lessen the 
heavy losses sustained when the prim- 
itive storage method of burying the 
potatoes is employed, and permit 
holding for good prices in winter or 
spring. A special storage house, such 
as many Southern farmers have built, 
is advocated by the Department spec- 
ialists. Such a structure with a capac- 
ity of 1,000 to 2,500 bushels can be built 
at a cost of from $100 to $500, depend- 
ing on the availability of lumber and 
other material. The storage house 
should have double walls to insulate 
against heat and cold and a false door 


keted, being removed just before ship- 
ment and resorted. 


Disinfecting Storage Receptacles 


HERE storage is to be in bins or 

other receptacles these should if 
they have been used before, be thor- 
oughly disinfected by spraying with 
solution of formalin or copper sul- 
phate. The former should be used in 
the proportion of 1 pint to 30 gallons 
of water. The copper sulphate should 
be used at the rate of 1 pound to 25 
gallons of water. With either solu- 
tion a second spraying should be giv- 
en after 24 hours. 

When first placed in the storage 
house sweet potatoes should be cured 
by being kept, by the use of a fire, in 
a temperature of from 80 to 90 degtees 
Fahrenheit. This curing temperature 
should be maintained for from 10 days 
to 2 weeks and should then be gradu- 
ally reduced to about 55 degrees and 
kept at as near this point as possible. 
After this, the ventilators should be 
left open during the day in clear, 
warm weather, and kept closed during 
the nights and in damp or rainy 
weather. When the temperature in 
the house goes below 50 degrees Fah- 
renheit, the house should be opened 
if the outside temperature is higher, 
or a fire should be started to raise the 
temperature to the desired point, 
since once the potatoes have become 
thoroughly chilled their quality is im- 
paired and they are more susceptible 
to decay. In order to maintain the 
proper temperatures, farmers should 
install accurate thermometers in their 
storage houses. 





GOT THE WRONG PERSON 


in no other household except that of a 
doctor could this mistake, reported by the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, so plausibly have 
occurred. 

“Get my bag for me at once!’’ boomed the 
doctor. ‘Some fellow telephones in a dying 
voice that he can’t live without me.”’ 

“Just a moment!”’ interrupted his wife, “I 
think that call is for daughter, dear.’’ 





Begin 1917 right with pure-breds. Be sure 
to turn now to page 9 and learn all about our 
offer to you as @ reader of The Progressive 
Farmer. 


STUDY YOUR WORK; THEN 
DRIVE IT WITH ENTHUSIASM 





Dr. Charles W. Dabney From His Own 
Experience as a Southern Farm 
Boy Gives a Stirring Message in 
This Week’s “Success Talk for 
Boys” 

[One of America’s most eminent educators 
is Dr. C. W. Dabney, President of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. And in 
the following ‘‘Success Talk for Boys’ he 
gives us one of the best messages in our ser- 
ies. Next week's “Success Talk’’ will be by 
John Sharp Williams, United States Senator 
from Mississippi.] 

To the Boys on Southern Farms: 
THANK Editor Poe for the oppor- 
tunity he gives me to say a word to 

his 250,000 Southern boys. 

Having started life on a poor three- 
hundred-acre farm in Southside Vir- 
ginia and experienced all the trials of 
the terrible period following the Civil 
War, I am in hearty sympathy with 
the boy on the Southern farm. In the 
first place, I congratulate him upon 
the vastly improved opportunities for 
education in agriculture and for suc- 
cess on the Southern farm today as 
compared with what they were in my 
boyhood, or even in the eighties, when 
from the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Raleigh I tried to help 
Southern farmers and their sons to 
understand their work a little better. 

My first word to the boys then 
would be, study to understand what 
you are doing. Learn the meaning of 
all the processes of the farm, and then 
master some particular phase of agri- 
culture, horticulture, or the animal in- 
dustry. When President Cleveland 
asked Mr. Edward Atkinson, the great 
economist of Boston, to recommend 
to him an official to take charge of 
one of the scientific bureaus of the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. At- 
kinson named a man and added as his 
single recommendation, “He knows 
cowpeas.” Mr. Cleveland laughed and 
asked Mt. Atkinson what he meant, 
which gave him the opportunity to ex- 
plain to the President that the im- 
provement of Southern soils, and toa 
certain extent the food supply and 
crop production, depended upon the 
culture and uses of the cowpea. “The 
Cowpea Man” was appointed. Make 
some one subject in agriculture your 
specialty and master it. Be a “cowpea 
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mass of food, and we did not learn un- 
til later how little nourishment there 
is in it. So my father and I planted 
a big patch of turnips, and the 13- 
year-old boy was sent to hoe them 
out. Weeding turnips, however, was 
not quite so fine as reading about 
them. One hot day, growing very 
weary slinging the hoe, I lay down un- 
der the shade of an inviting tree and 
went to sleep. The result was that I 
got the last whipping that it was ever 
necessary to give me. 

Study your work in order to make it 
interesting, and then iabor at it dili- 
gently in order to make it successful. 

Yours for education and success, 

CHARLES Wm. DABNEY. 





Killing Nut Grass or Coco 


HE object to be kept in mind at 

all times is to keep down the top 
or above ground part of this weed as 
large a part of the growing season 
as possible, which causes the roots 
to become exhausted. This object 
may be accomplished by the follow- 
ing methods: 

1. On land that is sufficiently 
fertile to grow dense stands of the 
smother crops, a continuous succes- 
sion of such crops will crowd out 
most of the nut grass in several 
years’ time. Crops that are adapted 
to this purpose are cowpeas, soy 
beans, millet, and sorghum for the 
summer, and bur clover, oats, rye, and 
hairy vetch for the winter. Bur clo- 
ver is the best of the winter crops 
for smothering purposes. The land 
should be occupied by shading crops 
at all times. / 

2. On ordinary farm land that does 
not grow very dense stands of the 
shading crops, clean cultivation is 
about all that can be done to control 
nut grass. The sweep does better 
work than the plow in cutting off the 
top growth of the weed and in keep- 
ing the tubers and roots at the sur- 
face where they become dried out 
and thus lose their vitality. Cultiva- 
tion should be continued as late in 
the season as possible. 

3. A combination of the above two 
methods can be made very effective 
by seeding bur clover, crimson clover, 
hairy vetch, rye or oats at the last 
cultivation of the cultivated crop. 
This winter cover crop is turned un- 





SHOWING HOW TO PILE POTATOES FOR “BANKING” 


farmer,” or have some definite plan of 
work, 

In the second place, having learned 
in this way to study your work and to 
take an intellectual interest in it, do 
not dawdle over any task, but drive it 
with enthusiasm. It will take a lot of 
hard work to put what you have 
learned into effect. If you succeed, 
you must not shirk the tedious, detail- 
ed work. It is the plowing and the 
hard manual work that test the man. 
When I was a boy on the farm, we did 
not know much about the composition 
of things, and it was the custom to 
grow turnips as food for stock. My 
father gave me a paper on turnips to 
read, and I became much interested 
in them. The turnip seemed a wonder- 
ful plant for producing rapidly a great 


der next spring, or is cut for hay, 
and the land again put to a cultivated 
crop. Besides killing out the nut 
grass, this method has an additional 
value in building up the soil fertility 
and preventing erosion during the 
winter months. 


4. On small areas of land thickly 
infested with nut grass, pasturing 
with hogs is very effective. The land 
should first be plowed so that the 
hogs may root with ease for the tu- 
bers. Ten good sized hogs may be 
depended on to dispose of an acre of 
nut grass in about two months if they 
receive no other feed. Midsummer is 
the best time to start the method. 
The noses of the animals, of course, 
should not be ringed.—United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Garments made of 
os 
Indigo Cloth 


for over 75 years 


Standard 


Seeond quality clothes are just 
as poor economy as_ second 
quality tools. 

It is the CLOTH in your gar- 
ments that gives the wear— 
that’s why you want to be sure 
to get standard cloth in your 
working garments—and you can 
be sure by looking inside your over- 
alls, shirts and jump- 
ers on the back of the 
cloth—for this little 
mark. We put it 
there for your pro- 
teetion so you'll get 





the 
Stife’s Indigo Cloth—full value for 
your money every time you buy. 


genuine 


Cloth manufactured by 


J. L. Stifel & Sons 


Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


New Yerk 260-262 Church Street 
Philadelphia....... 324 Market Street 
B 31 Bedford Street 
.. Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco..Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
Saxton Bank Bldg. 

...-Coca-Cola Building 

.«..928 Victoria Building 

238 Endicott Building 

14 Manchester Building 

Building 
Paul St. 


Winnipeg 


Monutreal...Room 500, 489 St. 






























Clear your har _— 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams and powder 
One man witha K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled 
with the best inch steel cable. 
Works by leverage—same prin. 
ciple? . ‘ack, x00 pounds pull 
on the Jc ver gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of Krupp 
steel— guarantced against 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S. 
Government experts. 





Showing 
easy lever 
operation 


HAND POWER 


Write today for s af 
offer and free booklet o 
Land Clearing. 


: Walter J. Fitzpatrick 
i. Box 19 


182 Fifth Street 
a San Francisco 
ins California 





Pull 

cated. @ Months Trial. Easy Terms. 

1% to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No 

batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical on 

ever built. gine ee. <A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUPACTURING CO., 

1091 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION AT 
ORANGEBURG S. C. 


A Great Meeting From Which Should 
Flow Streams of Prosperity to All 
the State 


HE Livestock Exposition at Or- 

angeburg, S. C., October 11-12, 
was what I would term a double- 
| headed success. The magnificent au- 
dience of unusu- 
ally intelligent 
people, from prac- 
tically every walk 
of life in the 
Palmetto State, 
and the able speak- 








ers from North, 
| and South, East 

and West, who 
| handled _ every 


MR. FRENCH phase of livestock 
growing and kindred subjects, made a 
combination that could not fail to 
bring success to the talking end of the 
meeting. 

Then when one visited the live- 

stock pens and barns and viewed the 
| more than 80 head of splendid beef 
| bred and dairy cattle and nearly 70 
| head of hogs, all animals of quality 
| that with a little more fitting would 
have done credit to a good state fair, 
| he realized that as great a success had 
been scored in the show of stock as 
in the courthouse. 

And these South Carolinians were 
hungry for livestock. Indeed, it was 
with much difficulty that many of 
them were tolled into the courthouse 
long enough to give the speakers a 
chance to tell them of difficulties that 
would attend their venture in the new 
line of work. And “there is a reason,” 
as the food products people have it. 
Up from the Southwest, like a whip 
from the infernal regions, has come 
the story of the devastation attending 
the advance of the boll weevil. South 
Carolinians have heard of the cry of 
hungry children, of the scared look 
in the eyes of fathers and mothers, 
when, with a crop showing “nothing 
but leaves,” they face the winter sea- 
son. And these South Carolina peo- 
ple with the weevil almost at the low- 
er line of the state now are going to 
make, I believe, a gigantic stride this 
coming season toward diversification 
of crops and procure the livestock 
necessary to make diversification of 
crops a safe proposition. 

Mr. Clement S. Acker, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Southern Settlement and 
Development Organization, started 
the ball rolling Wednesday morning, 
with a sound talk concerning the need 
of putting our millions of waste acres 
to work. And then Mr. W. L. Moseby, 
President of the Orangeburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, made talk, con- 
cerning the $250,000 packing house 
that has recently been established in 
Orangeburg that fitted in very nicely 
with the talk by Congressman A. F. 
Lever on sane marketing of the pro- 
ducts of “a reinforced agriculture,” as 
he was pleased to term the agricul- 
ture that recognized livestockasan es- 
sential part of itself. Dr. W. W. Long 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and Extension Division of 
Clemson College, told of conditions as 
he had seen them on his recent trip to 
the boll weevil infested section, and 
pleaded with the people to get togeth- 
er shoulder to shoulder and work for 
preparedness against this foe. Hon. 
E. J. Watson, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of South Carolina spoke of the 
development of the state along the 
lines of legume growing and other 
methods of soil improvement. The 
writer was drafted at this point and 
talked for 15 minutes of the need for 
a rich soil for the growing of stock 
feed, as well as for growing so-called 
money crops; and of grass as the best 
preventive of soil washing and hence 
the greatest factor in making and 
maintaining a fertile soil on lands of a 
rolling character. 

Prof. Shield, of Clemson College, 
told of the points of the different beef 
breeds, and was followed by Mr. Allen 
Maul, of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, who said among other things 





that the railroads were interested in 
the prosperity of agriculture in the 
country they traversed for two rea- 
sons. First, because the owners of 
railroads were human beings and had 
feelings for their fellowmen the same 
as other people, and second, agricul- 
tural prosperity spelled business for 
the railroads. 

Mr. F. B® Marshall, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
gave some splendid advice to begin- 
ners in the growing of livestock, stat- 
ing among other good things that 
livestock growing to be made profita- 
ble must be made a permanent part of 
the farm business, that livestock 
growing is not something that could 
be taken up and put down at will. 

Prof. J. O. Williams, of Clemson, 
made the point that only one farmer 
among the many was fitted to breed 
pure-bred stock, and that the pure- 
bred sire was enough pure-bred for 
the average farmer. 

Prof. Calvin, of Clemson, spoke of 
silos and pastures and their relation- 
ship one to the other, both good, both 
needed to make livestock feeding the 
most dependable and profitable. Then 
come Mr. L. A. Guion, Lugoff, S. C., 
with a valuable talk on pastures, with 
a strong leaning toward Bermuda, Ja- 
pan clover and bur clover as the pas- 
ture plants for South Carolina. Dis- 
cussion showed that he was not alone 
in his preferences. 

Dr. Walter Sorrell discussed differ- 
ent beef breeds, and told of an ex- 
periment carried out at the Kansas 
station. 

Then for one hour and 35 minutes 
Mrs. G. H. Mathis, of Alabama—or 
perhaps I had best say the whole 
South—held the members of the great 
audience spell-bound while she be- 
labored us for our sins of omission 
in the matter of diversification, and 
proved to us by the experience of her 
neighbors in Alabama, that we cannot 
afford to wait until the boll weevil 
comes to start in the work of rebuild- 
ing our soils and remodeling our 
farming and business practice. 

Dr. L. W. Summers, of Clemson Col- 
lege and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his discussion 
of the subject of hog-raising, stressed 
the importance of a permanent pas- 
ture, then other green pasture crops 
and called attention to Prof. Dan T. 
Gray’s article in the current issue of 
The Progressive Farmer that cited ex- 
periments going to show that peanut 
meal and soy bean meal did not, when 
used with light feeds of corn, make 
soft pork. 

Dr. W. R. Lewis, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
charge of tick eradication work in the 
state, told of the progress being made 
in freeing the state of one of the 
greatest handicaps to the cattle busi- 
ness, and Dr. W. A. Barnett, of Clem- 
son, continued with valuable suggest- 
ions as to the treatment of other ani- 
mal diseases. 

My friend, Hon. H. S. Rathi. Presi- 
dent of the Arkansas State Farmers’ 
Union, gave a “man to man” talk 
when speaking on the subject of the 
relationship of the business man to di- 
versifiedagriculture. The business man 
handling the products of diversifica- 
tion must be fair to the man on the 
land. Extortion will engender suspi- 
cion, and suspicion on the part of the 
producer means ruin to diversified 
agriculture. 

Dr. Piper, of Washington, D. C., told 
in one of the, to me, most interesting 
talks of the session, of the different 
forage plants. Among the striking 
statements made was this: that the 
best pasture in the South would carry 
about twice the amount of stock per 
acre as would the best pasture in the 
North. 


It would be futile for me in the small 
space at my disposal to attempt any 
description of the many _ splendid 
animals on exhibition, but I do want 
to say that I consider the livestock 
exhibit as a whole as a credit to South 
Carolina, and proof positive that the 
farmers of the Palmetto State can, if 
they will, produce on their pastures 
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and home-grown feeds animals the 
equal of any in the United States. 
There were Berkshires, Poland-Chi- 
na’s O. I. C’s., Duroc-Jerseys, Tam- 
worths, Mule-foots and Hampshires 
that looked to me to be as hoggish as 
could be desired. And the Angus, Her- 
eford, Red Polled, Guernsey, Holstein 
and Devon cattle showed how well all 
breeds adapted themselves to the cli- 
mate and feeds of the state, from the 
mountains to the sea, and nothing 
seems necessary for South Carolin- 
ians to do who wish to put themselves 
on a safe basis, but to grow the feeds, 
procure the foundation stock, make up 
their minds to give attention to de- 
tails and “go to it.” 

Hogs and beef cattle did not receive 
all the attention at the indoor meet- 
ing. Prof. Fitzpatrick, of Clemson 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, made a splendid address 
on the question of the dairy cow’s 
ability to bring prosperity, especially 
to the small farmer, and give him an 
income collectable twice every day, 
including Sundays. 

I believe the Orangeburg exhibition 
was a thing of good from which will 
flow streams of prosperity to almost 
every farm in the Palmetto State. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Your Winter Reading 


OUR winter reading may now be 

receiving your consideration, and 

we suggest the following good, clean 
publications: 

The Progressive Farmer, price 

GO GENE poke cep etiaa grew eens 

(For the farm and home.) 
The Weekly Kansas City — 


PLICE ONE VERE ci sicdiec cess 25 
(The news of the world.) 
The Housewife, price one year. 50 


(For mother and daughter.) 
Little Folks’ Magazine, price one 

VERE oscaneuues merase ote 
(For mother and daughter.) 


Our price for all one year each is $1.50 

This list provides interesting, in- 
structive and elevating reading mat- 
ter for every member of your family. 
Address your orders and remittances 
to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.. 











Sunny 


Dispositions 


and good indigestion go 
hand in hand, and one 
of the biggest aids to 
good digestion is a regu- 


lar dish of 
Grape-Nuts 
This wonderfully delicious 


wheat and barley food is so 
processed that it yields its nour- 
ishing goodness to the system 
in about one hour—a record 
for ease of digestion. 


Take it all ’round, Grape-Nuts 
contributes beautifully to stur- 
diness of body and a radiant, 
happy personality. 


Every table should have its 
daily ration of Grape-Nuts. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Article No. 44 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 


By B. L. MOSS 








| How to Fight the Boll Weevil | 
| 





LREADY the boll weevil, the 
A greatest of all enemies to the 

cotton crop and perhaps the 
most destructive crop pest in all the 
history of agriculture, has covered 
most of Texas, all of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and parts of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Florida, and _ its eastward 
march is unchecked. Now the pest is 
reported within 45 miles of South 
Carolina, and within a very few years 
it will doubtless be well established 
in every cotton-producing state in 
the South. 

In many sections, particularly in 
the lower half of the South, the wee- 
vil has brought destruction of the 
cotton crop, heavy losses to farmers, 
bankruptcy to business men, stagna- 
tion to towns and cities. Eighty and 
even 90 per cent of the cotton crop 
has been wiped out, with nothing to 
take its place. Credit has been de- 
stroyed, confidence lost, tenants have 
left by thousands, farms and planta- 
tions abandoned. Does not such a 
menace deserve the soundest thought 
and consideration of the people in 
the sections yet to be invaded? 

3ased on nearly 10 years’ observa- 
tion of the weevil, we offer the fol- 
lowing five rules for fighting the boll 
weevil successfully: 


I1—Get on a Live-at-home Basis 


“TNOOD, feed and fertility first,” 

should be the slogan of every 
farmer in boll weevil territory. What- 
ever cotton may sell for, it is dan- 
gerous always, and doubly dangerous 
under boll weevil conditions, to place 
our dependence on the crop to pay 
for “store-bought” corn, meat, hay, 
and fertilizers that the farm itself 
should produce. 

This means plenty of corn for 
bread and feed for livestock; a field 
of oats to supplement the corn crop 
in case of shortage; plenty of hay or 
other roughage; a good pasture to 
furnish grazing for cattle, hogs and 
horses; milk cows enough to furnish 
plenty of milk and butter the year 
round; a big flock of hens to supply 
the table and help pay grocery bills; 
a first-class year-round garden; home- 
raised syrup and potatoes in plenty; 
sows enough to supply the place with 
plenty of meat; and a legume crop on 
every acre every year, so as to reduce 
fertilizer bills to a minimum. 

These very essential points looked 
to, we have the ground cleared, we 
might say, for tackling the job of 
making cotton in spite of the weevil. 
And if we fail or partly fail, we will 
at any rate have few debts to 
and our cotton crop will be 
nearly clear. 


II.—Plant Only Rich, Warm, Mellow, 

Well Drained Land in Cotton 

NIFORMLY under boll weevil con- 

ditions the best cotton is made 
on the best land. By this we mean 
land that is well drained, warm, and 
mellow because it is full of humus 
and plant food from the legumes or 
stable manure plowed under. Even 
without the boll weevil, farming on 
poor land has generally been an un- 
profitable business; with the weevil, 
it usually is either build up the land 
or quit business. 

Generally, with the boll weevil 
present, the farmer gets what cotton 
is made before the first of August, 
and the boll weevil gets what squares 
come after this date. Hence the 
great importance of making the crop 
as quickly as possible, and in doing 
this, a quick, warm, rich soil is abso- 
lutely necessary. And to get such a 
soil, crimson clover in winter and 
cowpeas, velvet beans and soy beans 
in summer afford the quickest and 
cheapest means. But while this is 
true, we would not advocate “cutting 
out” commercial fértilizers. We should 


pay 
pretty 


of course get our nitrogen through | 
legumes instead of buying it, but 
until we can raise enough legumes 


to supply our lands with this element, 
it will be better to buy it rather than 
do without it. On most of our cotton | 
lands commercial fertilizers undoubt- 
edly force the crop to early maturity, 
and we regard it as dangerous to 
leave off fertilizers entirely. Economy 
under weevil conditions is very neces- 
sary, but the wise use of fertilizers 
is really true economy. 

I1I.—Kill Ali the Weevils You Can 


OLL weevils live on nothing but 

green cotton squares, bolls and | 
leaves; so when frost kills the cotton 
or when the farmer plows” un- 
der or burns his stalks in the fall, 
what weevils are left have nothing 
to eat. Consequently before cotton 
appears*above ground again next 
spring, many of them have died of 
starvation and cold. The percentage 
living through the winter depends on 
the time the food supply is cut off in 
the fall and the severity of the win- 
ter. Actual experiments in Louisiana 
have shown that where the stalks 
were destroyed before October 15, 
only 3 per cent of the weevils lived 
through the winter, while postponing 
destruction until December 15 or later 
permitted over 43 per cent to live till | 
spring. Consequently it pays and |} 
pays well to destroy the stalks in the 
fall, preferably by plowing them un- 
der deeply. This work should be done 
as early as possible, and by all means 
before killing frost. 

The next step in holding the weevil 
down to a minimum in numbers and 
destructiveness is to pick all weevils 
out of the buds of the young cotton 
in May, where they will be found 
waiting for the squares to appear. 
Then when the squares are attacked, 
every one punctured should be care- 
fully picked and burned. Experi- 
ments conducted by the Mississippi 
Experiment Station and the United 
States Department of 
that 


prove picking 
1V.—Cultivate Frequeatly and Well 
F COTTON is to be made profitably 
despite the weevil, grass and weeds 
must never be allowed to get a start. 
The section harrow across the rows, 
before and after the cotton comes 
up, should be used freely to kill all | 
young grass and to warm and aerate 


the soil so the little cotton plants 
may make a quick growth. Then, 
with some light-running implement, 


cultivation should be kept up until 
at least the first of August, maintain- 
ing wherever possible a hot dust | 
mulch. 

V.—Don’t Get Panicky 
INALLY, don’t get panicky and 
quit because of a bug. Loss of 

confidence, withdrawal of credit and 
panic upon the appearance of the 
weevil have often caused heavier 
than the weevil itself. Men 
made cotton and made it at a 
profit despite the weevil; you, too, 
can do it by following the right 
methods. 

To the small farmer who farms his 
own land we would say live at home, 
make your land rich with legumes, 
and raise what cotton you can; to 
the tenant, stick to the landlord who 
sticks to you, for each of you will 
need the other’s help during the boll 
weevil crisis; to the landlord, keep 
your good tenants, be as liberal with 
them as you can and help them to 
make their cotton a surplus. cash 
crop; and to the business man, insist, 
and do it now, that credit is only for 
the man who lives at home and does 
safe farming. Where every element 
of the economic life of the communi- 
ty can thus pull together for the com- 
mon good, the boll weevil problem 


losses 
have 

















At Tractor and Plow Demonstrations 


We Ask for the Hardest Job 


ner 
' 3 
’ 
‘ 


McKay Disc 
Plows are built for 
the hardest jobs un- 
der the hardest condi- 

tions. This machine is 
made to plow in any soil. 
*. At tractor and plow dem- 
onstrations we ask for the 
hardest jobs. Rocky land, 
hard clay land and land 
_covered with stumps and 
weeds can’t keep the McKay 
__, from doing its work. Straight 
thru the soil it plows at a depth of from 
ie 12 to 16 inches and from 18 to 36 inches 
wide, in spite of obstructions. The subsoil is cracked, pulverized 
and dropped back in the bottom of the furrow. 


The Mc Key DISC. Plow and Subsoller’ 


PATENTED 


\ 


4 \ 


) \ 
an 


\ 


Use it to disc plow and subsoil your 
farm this fall. Leave your soil pulver- 
ized all winter. Next summer, when 
com in adjoining fields is firing, your 
crop will have abundant moisture. The 
McKay insures ‘‘rain from underneath’® 
during dry spells, and in this moisture 
is the decayed vegetable matter, phos- 
phoric acid and potash that have sunk 
into the subsoil. The McKay brings 
back lost guano. : 


Can’t Ride Over Hard Spots 
Now the McKay does not shirk the 
hard spots. It is so geared to the 
soil that it cannot slip over the tough 
places. The curved subsoilers are placed 
in such a position that they plow these 
spots evenly and regularly. 





Rocks and Roots 
Can’t Hurt This 


matic release hitch, When a McKay 
hits a stump or rock, the hitch releases 


the plow without any breakage. The 
McKay is adjustable in width and depth, 
and can be used with or without subsoil 
attachment. It has greater clearance than 
other types to prevent clogging on trashy 
land. Made of finest steel with dust proof 
bearings and grease cups. 

Write today for catalog and name of - 
(s) dealer in your locality, 


Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co.,] 
Box 57-A ‘ ROME, GA. 




















: | a 
of Agriculture 
weevils and att , 4 
squares is undoubtedly profitable. 


Saves the Price in 
Planting 2 Acres 


The Gantt Grain Drillsows the oats inan 
Open furrow, 12 inches to 15 inches apart, 
thereby protecting the grain fromdry and 
cold weather, and making 10 bushels more 
per acre than grain sown broadcast. 
Row guage furnished free witheach 
drill. Costs only $8.75 
and saves more than 
that on two acres. 
























GRAIN DRILL \ A 

{/ he Use Gantt 

a. 3 PLANTERS, 

+ 2 aN Distributors 

and All-In-One 
Plows. Satis- 
faction Guar- 
anteed, 











See your dealer or write us, 
GANTT MANUFACTURING CO., 
MACON, GA. 




















will in a large measure be solved. 


18-CENT COTTON! 


Who Gets It? You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 
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Even Under 
the Blows of a 


Hammer 


You can’t bully an 
Iver Johnson Revolver! 
Only one thing under the sun 
can fire an Iver Johnson Re- 
volver — that is a purposeful 
pull on the trigger. 
Iver Johnson Revolvers and Cycles 
are both needed and appreciated in 
farm homes. 


Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Re- 
volvers are made in Hammer and 
Hammerless models with Regular, 

Perfect”’ Rubber and “‘ Western’”’ 
Walnut grips. $6. to $8. 

Iver Johnson Bicycles are the 
strongest, fastest and finest bicy- 
cles made. Racing, Cushion Frame, 
Truss Frame Roadsters and 

Mobicycle’’ models. Prices $35. 
to $55. Juveniles $20. to $25. 


Valuable 80-Page Book 
Sent FREE 


Tells how to get one hundred 
cents’ worth of satisfaction out 
of every dollar spent for Re- 
volvers, Shotguns, Bicyclesand 


> Motorcycles, 
we Iver Johnson’s Arms 
* oe & Cycle Works 
316 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St. 
New York 


717 Market St, 
San Francisco 











1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 


acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 

every year after. 

Ask About 

Hand-Power 
ers. 


Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Low Price Triple Power 


Pounds St Stump Puller 


You can 

of stumpsa day. 30 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special introduc- 
tory price proposition. 
Write today for 
big free catalog. 
f HERCULES MFG. CO, 
fe ; 1826 th St, 


enterville, 
owe 











If You Want One of the 
BEST FARMS IN TIDEWATER 
VIRGINIA 


of 400 acres, mostly cleared, write at once 
good stock farm. $30 per acre. 
only appear but once 

Deal Direct With Owner 


W. A. JOYNER, Branchville, Va. 


Extra 
This ad will 





IVER JOHNSON] 








figure it out. 











Give your boy an opportunity to earn a pig 
and pure-bred calf. He will take 
terest in something he carns, It's 
start him, See our offer on page 9. 


more in- 
easy to 





Your little girl would be tickled with a pen 
of five pure-bred chickens. See our advertise- 
ment on page 9 and give her a good start 
with a long term renewal order, 
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‘HOW THE NEW RURAL CREDITS 


LAW WILL HELP THE TENANT 


President of American Bankers’ As- 
sociation Says if Tenant Is _ the 
Right Kind of Man There Will Be 
No Trouble 


HE question has been frequently 

asked, “How can a renter who has 
not saved 50 per cent of the purchase 
price of land make use of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act to get land of his 
own?” 

This question has been answered by 
P. W. Goebel, of Kansas City, Kansas, 
President of the American Bankers’ 
Association, before the hearing of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board at Topeka, 
Kansas. Mr. Goebel’s verbatim state- 
ment covering this matter follows: 

“T heard several gentlemen say this 
morning, ‘But how are you going to 
advance the interests of the tenant 
farmer that has not got the 50 per 
cent saved up to buy his land?’ Why, 
if the tenant is the right kind of man 
there will be no trouble whatever. 
And here the personal equation comes 
in. The Government must require ab- 


| solutely the same maximum require- 


ments from everybody that does bus- 
iness with these banks, and the local 
banker will take into consideration 
the personal equation of a man want- 
ing to buy the land; and, as a banker, 
I would not hesitate to say that I 


| would loan freely on second mort- 


gages. I would not in a commercial 
bank; but in a trust company or in- 
vestment bank I would lend freely on 
second mortgages so long as I could 
see that the interest and the amor- 
tized payment on the first mortgage 
and the interest on the second mort- 
gage and taxes and upkeep of the land 
would still be less than the rental val- 
ue of the land. 

“We will say a young man who has 
worked for a farmer for a number of 
years, or a man of middle age whom I 
have known for years who has rented 
a place, comes to me and he says, ‘I 
have $1,000, and I have two span of 
horses and some cows and some sows 
—enough reasonably to stock 80 acres 
of land. I have got to pay $50 an acre 
for the land. I can get a loan through 
the National Farm Loan Association 
of Staunton township for $2,000. Will 
you loan mé the other $1,000?’ 

“Now it is a very easy proposition to 
I will figure that on the 
first mortgage of $2,000 he will pay 
$120 interest at 6 per cent. I am figur- 
ing now on the maximum. He will 
pay $20 on the amortization fund. 
Now, I loan him the $1,000 at 7 per 
cent, if you please. He will pay me 
$70, and I will figure that his taxes 


| cost him $50, which makes a total of 


$260. 

“Now, that 80 acres of land if he 
rented it would cost him anywhere 
from $325 to $400 a year rental. It 
goes without saying that he will take 
more interest in that piece of land as 
an owner than as a renter. He will 
take better care of it and improve it. 
It will be improved rather than deter- 
iorated. It does not take a great 
stretch of imagination to see that this 
man with the $1,000 I loaned him can 
pay on an average of $100 a year on 
the principal. In other. words, he 
can retire the $1,000 I am loaning him 
in 10 years. Then, he will simply have 


| a proposition that with any intelligent 
work at all he will absolutely make a 


living, and the small sum he pays 
yearly to retire his loan finally will 
hardly be taken into consideration. 
In fact, it is my opinion, and what I 
am saying to you, gentlemen, is sim- 
ply based on years and years of obser- 
vation of the farmer and continuous 
financial and other business I have 
had with him, with any intelligent 
work he will have something that will 
make him an absolutely sure Hving for 
a good sized family. 

“The result of these long-time loans 
will also be that more of the income 


from the farm can be placed into 
equipment for the farm; equipment 
not only to bring later returns in dol- 
lars to the farmer, but that will make 
the family feel like they want to stay 
there. To my notion the greatest lure 
of the city is the fact that these farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters come into 
the city to visit friends perhaps who 
have modern equipment in their 
homes. It appeals to them more 
strongly than anything else, and 
makes them more dissatisfied with 
farm life than anything else. Now, 
with the bugaboo that the mortgage 
is going to come due in two or three 
years,—I don’t know how I am going 
to be able to renew it, or I don’t know 
what I have to pay; there may be 
stagnation in land values,’—with that 
bugaboo removed, why, anyone who 
has the welfare of the farmer at heart 
can readily advise him. ‘Now, put 
some money into your house and 
make it modern so you can make your 
family feel that they have the same 
chances for comfort and _ pleasure 
as the average laborer has in the 
city.’ ” 





What to Expect From the Use of 
Lime on Your Soil 


FTER experimenting with lime in 

various forms for a number of 
years and carefully noting experi- 
ments of others, I have come to the 
conclusion that good results from lim- 
ing the soil depend largely upon the 
farmer that applies the lime. It is rare 
indeed to find a farmer that is discour- 
aged with liming who has followed his 
liming with clover and other legume 
crops. We frequently see farmers 
liming their corn land in the spring, 
leaving a portion of the field unlimed 
for experimental purposes, and ready 
to condemn lime in the fall because 
there was but little if any difference in 
the crops. It is true that lime is a lib- 
erator of locked-up chemicals, but this 
is not its greatest mission. Neutraliz- 
ing acid soil is undoubtedly the*great- 
est mission of lime, and when we do 
not take advantage of its great 
est field of usefulness—sweetening the 
soil and putting it in condition to grow 
clover and other legumes, we are not 
getting out of lime what we should 
get. 

I have seen a marked difference in 
corn the first year from liming, par- 
ticularly during a dry season, but a 
better showing can invariably be had 
by following the lime with clover and 
then corn. 

In my opinion the farmer that ap- 
plies lime to his soil and fails to get 
that soil back to clover or some le- 
gume crop within a reasonable length 
of time is not making the most of his 
liming. Cc. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 





The Cruel Neighbor 
BORROWED money this spring 
and bought enough corn to feed my 

mule till crops are gathered, and last 
Sunday I took a look at my corn, and 
discovered it to be nearly all eaten up 
by big rats. I found six beds of young 
ones under the cobs, some just hatch- 
ed out, with six and eight in a litter. 

Now the cause of this is this: One 
of my neighbors (a man of no educa- 
tion!) has just built him a rat-proof 
crib, and all his rats have left and 
come on me. He says each rat will 
eat a bushel of corn a year, and he 
cannot afford to board rats at $1 each, 
free. 

I saw in his crib, it is a big one, 
10x16, with partitions, and he keeps 
everything in there that rats will eat, 
corn, meal, peas, etc. The floor sleep- 
ers are set flush with the top of sills, 
and it is floored first and then the 
studs set on top of floor. Dry inch 
plank, rough, butted close together, 
was used for flooring, siding, and roof, 
Two beveled slatted windows, secure- 
ly wired, give ventilation, with one 


glass window for light. He says no rat 
or mouse has ever been seen inside, 
for he is very particular to bring in no 
boxes or bags which might contain 
mice, and especially to keep the door 
shut so no rat or mouse could slip in 
and cut his way out, leaving a rat hole. 
Is there anything I can do to pro- 
tect myself? Would you advise me to 
see a lawyer? W. R. HALE. 
Greenville, S. C. : 





| OUR HEALTH TALK | 





Whiskey, Immorality and Worry 
Chief Causes of Insanity 


N EMINENT medical authority, 
writing recently on “Causes of 


Insanity,” says: 

“Many people needlessly live under 
a cloud of fear that they are doomed 
to become insane. Numerous are the 
letters I have received, indicating the 
extent and poignancy of this morbid, 
unreasoning dread of insanity. 

“To give reassurance to the fear 
afflicted, and in the hope of contrib- 
uting somewhat to check the increase 
in insanity, let me sum up briefly the 
latest findings of science with regard 
to the actual causes of mental wreck- 
age. 

“And, first, it is to be said that 
while heredity undoubtedly plays a 
part in causing insanity, that part is 
not nearly so dominant as many peo- 
ple suppose. A person having a fa- 
ther or mother or other near relative 
who is insane will not become insane 
simply because there is insanity in 
his family history. 

“But the chances are that he will 
have inherited a greater liability than 
other persons to fall a victim to men- 
tal disease if he expose himself to any 
of the recognized exciting causes of 
insanity. Among these exciting caus- 
es a foremost place must be given to 
the excessive use of alcohol. ‘Fully 30 
per cent of the men and 10 per cent 
of the women admitted to the state 
hospitals for the insane,’ to quote 
from a pamphlet issued by the State 
Charities Aid Association of New 
York City, ‘are suffering from condi- 
tions due directly or indirectly to al- 
cohol.” Alcohol, through its action 
on brain tissue, can undermine any 
person’s mental power. It is particu- 
larly liable to do this in the case of 
persons predisposed to insanity by 
reason of their heredity. 

“Another leading cause of insanity 
is immoral living. The worst of all 
forms of insanity, paresis, or ‘soften- 
ing of the brain,’ is directly due to 
gradual destruction of the brain by a 
disease germ usually contracted as a 
result of immoral living. It has been 
estimated that, in the case of men, 15 
per cent of all insanity and 8 per cent 
in the case of women is thus caused. 
The germs of other diseases—tuber- 
culosis, influenza, etc.—sometimes 
also cause insanity by their toxic ac- 
tion on the brain. But the propor- 
tion of insanity thus caused is small. 

“Alcohol and syphilis—these are the 
two major physical causes of insanity 
according to the best authorities. 


“or 


Then there are psychic causes, the 
principal of which is worry. Let a 
person of psychopathic pedigree in- 
dulge habitually in worry and he is 
always in danger of a serious mental 
breakdown. Insanity, for that mat- 
ter, may attack anybody who falls 
into such unhealthy habits as brood- 
ing over real or fancied wrongs, giv- 
ing way to emotional excitement at 
slight provocation, or allowing him- 
self or herself to grow resentful and 
suspicious. 


“But even the psychopathically in- 
clined can avoid insanity if they avoid 
worry and these other faulty mental 
habits. In short, no matter what a 
person’s heredity, the danger of his 
becoming insane is slight if he culti- 
vates emotional control, keeps away 
from alcohol and leads a morally 
clean life.” 
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Here is your opportunity to stant 1917 with | 
Pure Bred Calves, Pigs and Chickens. 





CLUB NOW OPEN TO EVERYONE—NO BLANKS—EVERY CLUB MEMBER WILL 
RECEIVE A VALUABLE REWARD 


The Progressive Farmer in its efforts to promote the raising of pure-bred livestock, makes it 


easy for you, for your boy or girl or for your neighbor’s boy or girl to get a start with pure- 
bred registered stock. 


ONLY A SMALL CLUB OF SUBSCRIPTIONS REQUIRED 


For 25 subscriptions you receive a pure-bred registered pig or, if you prefer, you may have a 
pen of five pure-bred chickens, your choice of popular breeds. The pigs, chickens and calves 
which we award are bought of our advertisers and are guaranteed to be first-class in every 
respect. The pigs are not under three months old, the chickens may be young or matured 
according to selection. The calves are one year old and as stated, are registered pure-bred. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS AS GOOD AS ANY FOR THE CALF 


Your opportunity is as good as any for one of the three pure-bred, registered, one-year-old 
calves that are to be awarded on January 15th, 1917. To obtain a calf, you will not have to 
compete with all subscription workers but only with club members of your own section. 
There will be a calf for each of the three sections as follows: = 

Section No. 1—North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia and Florida. 

Section No. 2—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

Section No. 3—Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma. 


HOW TO EARN THE PIGS AND CHICKENS AND THE CALF 


First, nominate yourself by subscribing or renewing or by inducing some friend to subscribe 
or to renew and nominate you. This will give you a good start. Then go to work at once and 
complete your club for your first pig or pen of chickens. Every order for subscriptions, new 
or renewal, for one or more years, will count as one on the pig club and will secure for you 
credits on the calf. The following table shows exactly what is required of you to obtain the 
pigs, chickens and calf. ; 

The club worker in each section who secures the largest number of points in his section 
before January 15, 1917, receives a calf. On Calf 


; 25 1-year orders, $1.00 each, gets a pig or 5 chickens and gives 2,500 points 
25 2-year orders, 1.50 each, gets a pig or 5 chickens and gives 5,000 points 
25 3-year orders, 2.00 each, gets a pig or 5 chickens and gives 7,500 points 
25 5-year orders, 3.00 each, gets a pig or 5 chickens and gives 10,000 points 
25 10-year orders, 5.00 each, gets a pig or 5 chickens and gives 25,000 points 
Renewals and new subscriptions counted alike. One year subscriptions and longer terms 
counted alike on pigs and chickens but on the calf you receive one hundred points for 
every year’s subscription, that is, on subscriptions of one year, 100 points and on ten years, 


1,000 points. You may send part one-year and part longer term subscriptions for a pig P 
or chickens and proper credit will be given on the calf. 


NO BLANKS—EVERY CLUB MEMBER GETS A REWARD 
The minute you are nominated you are sure of a reward. To every person who does not ob- 
tain a pig or chickens before January 15th, 1917, we will give a reward which you may 
select from our reward catalog and to correspond with the number of subscriptions that 
have been received by us. This reward catalog contains only useful and valuable articles. 


THIS CLUB IS OPEN TO EVERYONE, GET IN TODAY 


“Seventy years young,” is the way a prize winnerof last year described himself. While this is 
called the Boys’ Pig Club, it is open to girls and there were a number of winning girl con- 
testants last year, and many adults secured pure-bred pigs. 


THE MINUTE YOU ARE NOMINATED, YOU ARE SURE OF A REWARD 


A new subscription or renewal of subscription for one or more years must accompany every 
nomination. 


USE THIS FORM AND MAIL TODAY TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Ll am enctosine $..is<465 25562 NEGO Rs Streuusteess years’ subscriptions. This entitles me to one 


nomination in the Pig Club and I nominatethe following (nominate yourself ifvyou like.): 


NAME OF PIG CLUB MEMBER BELOW. 











rae pt ee dl che Sah hare SUNS ala ORe TL a MGM fice os eh a cartes eine oa aa Oe eer eee 


Credit 1 subscription (Pig or Chickens) 





NAME OF SUBSCRIBER BELOW: 
Signed 


Diae peta diaee dk <9} rot, pinto ue Genes biamais we ae ee 
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Hanes Saves Half Your 
Underwear Money 


You save a dcllar when you spend a 
dollar for a suit of Hanes Underwear. 
For there’s a big $2 worth of warmth 
and wear and comfort in the clean, 
soft cotton. Think, only 65c a single 
garment or $1.25 for union suits, de- 
spite the higher prices of materials. 

$1.25 


HANES .z. 


PLASTIC ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Hanes Union Suits have a com- 
fortable Closed Crotch that stays 
closed; Elastic Shoulders with Im- 
proved Lap Seams which ‘ give” 
with every motion; a snug-fitting 
Collarette which always keeps the 
wind out of the neck; Improved 
Cuffs at wrist and ankle which hug 
close and do not stretch out of 
shape; and every button is a good 
Pearl Button sewed on for keeps. 

Hanes Separate Garments have Double 
Gussets to double the wear; a Comfortable, 
Staunch Waistband; Improved Cuffs which 
hug the wrists and won’t flare out; a snug 
Elastic Collarette which never gaps; Elastic 
Shoulders with Improved Lap Seams which 
“give” with every motion. 


Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Underwear 
elastic and true to size and shape. Seams 
are unbreakable where the wear is greatest. 
Give ’em the toughest wear you know how. 

That’s a lot of underwear for 65c or $1.25 
a whole lot more than you ever got before. 
Hanes is honest all the way through — no 
frills — just common-sense underwear for 
hard-working, big-muscled, thrifty men. 

Don’t waste money— buy Hanes and 
Save money. See a Hanes dealer. If you 
don’t know one, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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FOR PR YOU HEED CR 


Your stock need three elements, protein, fats 
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F ost Per Pound for 
PROTEIN 


Protein in Corn,___--___ 20c per Ib. 
Protein in Bran,________ 13c per Ib. 
Protein in Oats,______.- 16c per.Ib. 
Protein in Cotton Seed Meal _O05c per Ib. 
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When you can get protein for 5c per lb., why pay 13c to 20c per 
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and carbohydrates. The fats and carbohydrates 
are supplied by corn and your silage. But 
protein is lacking. Grain will supply it. But 
the protein in oats costs 16c per pound. In 
bran it costs 13c per pound. In corn it 
costs 20c per pound. The right source of 
protein tofeed—the most digestible form 


‘Cotton Seed 
- Meal 


Supplies Protein for 5c Per lb. 


pound for it? Consider the value of the manure as well. 
The manure from stock fed on Cotton Seed Meal is worth 

$25.86 per ton as compared with $6.83 per ton for man- 
&K ure from corn-fed stock. These figures were made last 
year. With the increase in the price of plant food this 
year, we may figure the value of manure from stock fed 
on Cotton Sced Meal worth over $30 per ton. 

A big practical farmer——a 
Feed Formulas man who raises and breeds 
prize-winning live stock—has written ‘an intensely in- 
teresting book showing how to save money on feeds. A 
copy will be sent to you free upon request. 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 

Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ass’n 
808 MAIN ST. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and ae 
Name, address and number s 

Catalog and samples free on cease 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


tags. 





BLAC Low-priced, 
fresh, reliable; Ga 
preferred by \a 
biel aoe 
men, se they 
protect w where other 4 
tall % 


vaccines 










Write for booklet and testimoni: nials. 
10-dese pkg. Blackleg Pills, $1.00 











50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $4.00 





Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one n 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 


scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 








Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
pag LY. a HSISe ON CUTTER’'S, If unobtainable, 
Order 


ew The cutter Leboratery, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, wn 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 


by CUTTER’S BLACKLEG PILLS 














The Progressive Farmer 
and we will send 








Then call on them 





Get our 1917 binder and farm account book. 


scribe. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
, send us their names 
them some sample copies. 
and ask them to sub- 





THE PROGRESSIVE ‘FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








FEEDING AND CARE OF THE COLT 





The Colt That Has to “Rough It” 
Never Makes a Satisfactory Growth 
—Some Helpful Suggestions 


RE you giving that colt a square 

deal? Several times in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer the statement has 
been made that a colt weighs approx- 
imately one-half its mature weight at 
the end of its first year. That the 
truth and importance of this asser- 
tion has not been appreciated is 
evinced each year by many examples 
of colt management. In many of such 
cases the youngsters are compelled to 
“rough it” through the first year and 
winter. This is always a mistake. If 
the little fellows are made to hunt 
their living around the straw stacks 
and on dry, indigestible pastures, they 
go into the winter poor, require spec- 
ial care to bring them through, and 
will never become the animals they 
have an inherent right to be. The 
colt should have careful attention 
during its first year, since that is the 
period of greatest development. The 
feeding done during this time will 


A good foundation for a colt ra- 
tion is formed by mixing three pints 
of fresh cow’s milk, a pint of hot wa- 
ter, and four tablespoons of sugar. 
Start with a small amount of this 
mixture and gradually increase to 
suit the need. Milk prepared in this 
manner is excellent to use in the 
middle of the morning and after- 
noon to avoid bringing the mother 
in from the field. While still receiv- 
ing milk, whether of the mother or 
cow, the colt should be taught to eat. 
At the age of two months the colt 
can commence to eat a little hay and 
grain. Put a box of grain in the 
corner of the stall or pasture so he 
can get to it at any time. If this is 
done the time chosen for weaning 
will not be so important, nor will it 
be any trouble. Some stockmen 
seem averse to feeding colts much 
grain, fearing that they will become 
crippled or go wrong in their legs. 
This is sometimes the case where 
colts are confined very closely, but 
there is no danger in feeding grain if 
the animal is given plenty of exer- 
cise. Provide the youngsters a place 
where they can run and frolic each 





“Dp oO”. 


disease. 


“DON’T’— 


30 days. 





“DO’S” AND “DONT’S” IF YOU HAVE CHOLERA 
ON YOUR FARM 





OTIFY your neighbors that they may protect themselves. 
Post notices of infection upon your gate posts to protect others. 
Notify the state veterinarian that he may help you control the 
Burn all dead carcasses and stop the spread of the disease. 
Disinfect, remove, and vaccinate all your well hogs. 


Allow dogs to run through the hog lots. 

Don’t allow strangers to go into your hog lots. 

Don’t neglect to clean up your farm after an outbreak of cholera. 
Don’t allow buzzards to hover over or light upon your farm. 
Don’t add new hogs to your farm without quarantining them for 


Don’t allow your hogs access to streams and overflows. 


—Clemson College Bulletin. 








give the largest returns and will de- 
termine to a marked degree the 
weight at maturity. The problem is 
mainly one of correct feeding, and 
although conditions may vary, the 
colt should have an abundance of 
bone and muscle-building material. 
If the mare and foal are on nutri- 
tious pasture very little additional 
feed will be required to keep both in 
good shape. If, however, the mare 
is required to do her share of the 
work on the farm, special attention 
will be necessary. Do not permit 
the colt to follow the mare over the 
fields during the day. The young- 
sters who do this will tramp many 
weary and unnecessary miles daily, 
and will come to the time of wean- 
ing unprepared for separation from 
the mother and for a change of sus- 
tenance. Although both will be ner- 
vous at first, they will do better if 


kept apart during the day. Put the 
foal in a cool stall where the flies 
will not bother him, and bring the 


mare to him when necessary during 
the day. Do not allow the foal to 
nurse while the mare is hot, as this 
may cause tadigestion and event- 
ually diarrhoea. 


Although the colt will do best on 
the mother’s milk this may be in cer- 
tain cases insufficient for the needs 
of the foal. Often in the fall there is 
a drouth, pastures become short, and 
unless the dam is released from work 
her supply of milk is not ample for 
the nourishment of the colt. If this 
be true, several courses are open. 
The mare’s flow of milk can often be 
increased. Give a ration three times 
a day of oats, bran and corn, to- 
gether with a little cottonseed meal. 
If the colt is five or six months of 
age and is eating some grain, it will 
be a good opportunity to wean him. 
As the milk supply fails, increase the 
grain allowance. If this is not desir- 
able, the milk of the mare can be 
supplemented, either partiaHy or to- 
tally, by the use of cow’s milk. 





day. If this is done it is nearly im- 
possible to overfeed a colt. 

While the colt is getting milk, the 
kind of grain fed is not so important, 
but as the supply is decreased rich 
bone and muscle-building feeds must 
be substituted that growth may be 
kept constant. The best single grain 
ration is oats. An excellent grain 
mixture is equal parts by weight of 
corn, bran and oats. Oats and corn 
are also good, but wheat bran-in the 
ration is fine because of its protein 
and phosphorus and because it will 
give the colt virility and build bone 
and muscle without the tendency to 
fatten. While lessening the supply 
of milk, the colt should have all the 
wild grass hay it can eat, and a cou- 
ple feeds a day of one of the above 
rations. After weaning, plenty of le- 
gume hay can be given, together 
with a mixture of four parts each of 
oats and corn to one part of cotton- 
seed meal. A fine roughage for the 
colt is clean clover, alfalfa, and mix- 
ed hay free from dust. Timothy, 
corn stover and- oat straw can be 
used, but in that- case a larger pro- 
portion of cottonseed meal will be 
better in the ration. 

Provide plenty of feed for the 
youngsters. Get some coal tar dis- 
infectant and see that they as welt 
as their quarters are free from lice. 
Accustom the colts to the halter, and 
give them plenty of exercise. These 
attentions will produce results, and 
the condition and growth shown will 
be a source of pleasure and of added 
profit. JOSEPH L. GREENWAY. 

Silver Creek, Miss. 





AN ILL WIND 


“If any man here,” shouted the temper- 
ance speaker, ‘“‘can name an honest business 
that has been helped by the public house, I 
will agree to spend the rest of my life work- 
ing for the liquor interests.” 

At this point, says the Windsor Magazine, 
aman in the audience rose. 


“Y consider my business honest,*’ he said. 


“and it has been helped by the public house.’ 
asked the orator. 
responded the man, * 
—Youth's Companion. 


“What is your business?” 
‘|? ae 
taker.” 


am an under- 
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PUBLIC SALE 


Wednesday, November 29th, 
1916. 
40 Holstein and Jersey Cattle. 
50 Berkshire Hogs. 
All our own breeding 


Write for catalog. 
SELWYN FARMS 


Edgar B. Moore, _ Proprietor, 
Charlotte, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES 


o ®®LPL_L LLL” 





aN DOLLAR. DOWN AND 





OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE wit EVERY PX- DURRHAM.NC. | 











BERKSHIRE 


Service boars, bred gilts, and pigs. The best of 
the breed, strong, vigorous animals, having size, 
quality and individuality. I absolutely guarantee 
everything I ship to, be satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., 











Big Type 
BERKSHIRES 


o big boars, 5 big bred sows, 15 extra Sine 
gilts” 8 to 8 months old, young boars and sow 
~These are big types, fancy bred and good enough 
to go into any herd. Prices reasonable. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 21) 








130 
Head 





Imported daughter of 


EWELL FARM, 





Dispersal Sale ::: 


Ewell Farm Herd of 
Registered Jerseys Pe 


Among Them Register of Merit Cows With Their 
Sons and Daughters 


Eminent, Bright Prince, Sultan of Oaklands and 
the get of Rochette’s Golden Lad, Aristocratic 
Noble, Ida’s T. Landseer (Maury County’s great son of 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm) and many rich descendants of 
Landseer’s Fancy and Oonan’s Tormentor. 

Your opportunity for richness and beauty. 


For Catalog, Address 


PERCY BROWN, 
SPRING HILL, TENN. 


O. 1. C. 
















Originators of the 
Famous O. I. C, 


wine 1 


TwoO.LC.Hogs 
Weighed 2806 lbs, 


Why lose profits breed- 
ing and feeding scrub 
ae Two of our O.I. . 


ak 


of pure bred hogs 
All Foreign a 
U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 

ous disease. 


most extensive breeders and shippers 
in the world. 


Financial King, Ida’s Glory, 





Write—to-day= 
for Free Book, ‘‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sule’” 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
ses Vickers Bldg.,Cleveland,O, 


an ester e Boars, br » 
"§ d Chester White B bred gilts, 

o Be sows. Young herds a specialty. No 
akin; prolific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
0. I. C.’s. Pure-bred stock all 




















see of the very best breeding. 









SYCAMORE, VA. 1 








Ib. bred gilts $40. service 





FALL 


to eighteen months old. 


DIGGS FARM, 


Can furnish a carload due to freshen 
October and November. 


High Grade Jerseys and Holsteins 


Carload of High Grade Heifers from six 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 


Rockingham, N. C. 


Sane $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 
pedigreeed. 
N, Bedford, Va. 


4 cee ist of seven Le ot = old 
OARS: and SOWS. Booking or- 


Cows. 










est, also the most i 
owned by individuals in the South, 
R. G. OWEN, Route 1, BEDFORD, VA. 


ESSEX 


Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gore goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction oe money 


J. EB. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C. - 





Write me. 

















MULEFOOTS 




















™ 
Large Berkshires At 


During the past ten years we have sold more Bh ....F 
Berkshires than any three breeders in the United 
States. Our business is increasing. Why? We sell big 
animals that have big litters. Not dumplings. 

H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 60, DUNDEE, N. ¥. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


RIVAL’S DEFENDER 


We can furnish anything you wish in pure-bred 
Duroc-Jersey hogs—service boars, open and bred gilts, 
bred sows, pigs of gither sex; ready for immediate de- 
livery. These animals carry the blood of the most 
noted boars of the breed. 

Our hogs are bred for size and large litters. 
and trios properly mated 


KIMBALL FARM, 


Pairs 


Oxford, N. C. 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70835 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I —.. to please you. 
Write me your w: me and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 





BIG POLAND CHINA HOGS 


I am offering for quick sale a number of five months 
old Big Type Poland-China Pigs. These pigs were 
bred in Ohio and Iowa. Their dams being bought in 
these states after being bred to the famous Smooth 
Half-Ton and Smooth Chief, noted Ohio and Iowa 
boars. These sows are 600-pound to 700-pound sows, 
right up with the very best you can find in the North 
and Northwest. They won first prizes in their County 
Fairs in 1915. I also offer some bred gilts and young- 
er pigs, also some mature bred sows, all registered or 
subject to registration. On account of short crops 
here I am offering these hogs at sacrifice prices, far 
below their actual worth, much below what you will 
pay for their equal in other sections. I have nothing 
but first-class hogs to offer. 
lows, heavy bone and good muscle. 
been fat, just in good ee condition. 
plenty of pasture with hills and woodland to run 
over, just the thing to make thrifty, healthy hogs. 
Write for prices, telling me your wants. 







































































W. B. WILSON, Breeder of Big Type Poland-China Hogs, Bald Creek, N. C. 







FOR 
SALE 





One of Dr. os s 750 lb. Mule Foot Sows. 





POLAND CHINAS 





FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type With Big Quality 
For Sale: 25 boar pigs, sired by King Leader, 
Long King Jumbo and Big Smooth Hadley, and 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the South. 
If you want a top boar that is big and smooth, 
you can get him here at a reasonable price. 
Everything recorded. 


L. C. FAUST, 








Jefierson City, Tenn. 








ilies. 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 

Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 



























and gilts gee fo Cham- 
pion, oats, 1 Regis- 


CHINA PIGS 


T. E. BROWN 33 





(ES TENN. 
















Of national reputation for 1, et 






", POLAND 
oe ii). cmp are backed by a positive 
tee and sent on approv Also 
- 2 High Class Angus Cattic. You will 
win if the last word is from 
J. P. VISSERING, Geox 7, 


TAMWORTHS 
T AMWORTHS All ages, English, Canadi- 








Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Alton, tl. 














market. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
If you would like free information and 
Mterature on the Hampshire Hog, address, 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEORIA, ILL. 


an or American bred. 

Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK vane 

Columbia South Carolina 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WES ST VIEW . Ao FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer. R 1, Winston-Salem N.C, 


The 




















DUROC JERSEYS. 


Come on boys, I’m able to deliver the ‘‘goods’’. 
Pigs sired by Goldpayment 46191 and Brookside Chief 
71889, two of the greatest living boars in the South. 
Gilts bred and open. Everything registered and 


guaranteed. 
THOMAS H. ROGERS, Clyde, N. C. 


Registered DUROC-JERSEY SOW 


Defender blood line. Approximate weight 250 to 300 
pounds. First check for $35 takes her. A few shoats 
eheap. Booking orders for spring delivery pigs. 








scription by return mail. 


BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts 
have won everywhere. 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY 


“The Horses You Want are Here.”’ 


It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost—breeders’ prices. 


livery. State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Angus Bulls For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. 
“A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.”’ 











KEEP YOUR MONEY AT HOM 


NOVEMBER 24th, 
sold at auction. 
F. W. GILESPIE, Secretary, 


BUY HEREFORDS IN THE SOUTH. 


portunity at NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, on FRIDAY, 
1916, when 58 head (a few Polled) drawn from’ Middle Tennessee Herds will be 
Good enough for the most discriminating. 


Middle Tennnessee Beef Breeders’ 





Your Oppor- 





SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, il. 
Aberdeen-Angus 527 euoe." bus, 
eows ana heifers, good 


| individuals and well bred at moderate prices, 
Stock registered. 





Get the catalog. 


Association, Gallatin, Tenn. 








| & D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 





DUROCS 2)..0e nieve 
BEST OF BRE EDING 

3 months shoats weighing 65 pounds for $15. 

vice boars, 

months Defender boar, 

sure breeder, $50. 
. r. W 


Sans Souci Farm, Rt. 7, Concord, N.C. | § 








2 ser- 

10 weeks pigs, $11 each. 1 18- 
a splendid herd header and 

All registered. 

ARD, ~ TIMMONSVILLE, S. C. 


$30 each. 


Pigs DUROC-JERSEY Pigs | ANGUS CATTLE—2°? 2222%;2" 1%; 


From sows that farrows as high as 15 pigs in one litter. 
Sired by the best blooded boars to ve had. Every pig | sires. Also an PERCHERON 
registered and guaranteed. 





Bulls 
| ready for service by iro. -Erica_ and _— Mother 





ore registered in P. if A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1 


J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. ©. Bose dowdy rece FARMS, 


Jetiersonton, Va 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
@ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


SEE 
CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B.L. MOSS, . 
W. F. MASSEY, 














’ ° . ‘ President and Editor 

Viee-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, . « © «+ « Secretary-Treasurer 

§.A.MARTIN, . . . . . . Advertising Manager 
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N OUR aarticle “A Crusade Against Poverty” in 
last week’s paper the line at the top of the third 
column should have been put at the top of the sec- 
ond column. By noting this correction the reader 
will straighten out two otherwise much-muddled 
paragraphs. 





craheangeea interested now in buying a farm 
—or who thinks he may be interested in buying 
within the next twelve months—ought to preserve 
the list ef lands offered for sale in our “Home- 
seekers’ Special” last week. “The advertisements 
will certainly be of value to anybody seeking a 
new location. 





TURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 
will be “A Success Talk for Boys,” by Senator 
John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi; “The Cattle 
Tick: Life History and How to Eradicate” and 
“Livestock Suggestions for November,” by Dr. 
Butler; “Farm Work for November,” by B. L. 
Moss; and “November Poultry Suggestions,” by 
F. J. Rothpletz. 





E CONGRATULATE South Carolina on its 

enterprise in sending a group of eminent citi- 
zens and specialists to the boll weevil sections of 
the South to study conditions there, and advise 
South Carolina how to meet the fast coming 
enemy. And the report as given on page 21 of 
this issue will be read with interest by farmers 
everywhere that cotton is grown. 





WE SHALL start very quickly now another 

serial story to succeed the very popular 
“Pollyanna.” We shall be glad if any reader will 
drop us a card right away naming any story he 
believes we ought to run. We should also like for 
any reader to drop us a card saying which of our 
serials he has liked best—“‘The Jucklins,” “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” “The Sign of 


the Four,” “The Prisoner of Zenda,” or “Polly- 
anna.” 





aPANS are making for a great meeting of the 
North Carolina State Farmers’ Union in Ral- 
eigh, November 14-16. Emphasis will be laid on the 
practical forms of business codperation emphasized 
in the resolution recently adopted by the State 
Council, and every farmer interested will get genu- 
ine help by attending and joining in the work and 
discussions. Reduced railroad rates are offered. 
Let every Union member come who can possibly 
do so whether he is a delegate or not. 





SSMAY your debts, buy what you need, and then 

put the rest of your money in the bank,” is the 
advice sometimes given. But the right way to do 
is to put your money in the bank as soon as you 
get it and then pay off your debts by check and 
pay for your purchases by check. Then your re- 
turned check is a receipt that can’t be disputed. 
By writing on every check what it is given in pay- 
ment for, and then keeping his returned checks, a 
man can go far toward keeping all his accounts 
straight. 





Witk cotton and all other farm products bring- 

ing in high prices, now is the time not merely 
to send on your Progressive Farmer renewal for 
next year, but to take advantage of our special 
long-term subscription offers. They save you 
money. You can renew for two years for $1.50; 
three years for $2; five years for $3. Why not 
send $3 for five years and not be troubled with 
any more “duns” or “reminders” till 1921—and save 
$2 at the same time? There’s no better way to 
save money and trouble than this. 





ECKLENBURG County, N. C., is to have six 

community fairs this fall—at Sharon, Hickory 
Grove, Abernathy, Dixie, Mint Hill, and Carolina 
Academy. Demonstration Agent Graeber writes 
us that these communities will then bring all their 
prize-winning exhibits to the Charlotte Fair, No- 
vember 7-10, and compete for prizes of $75, $60, $40, 


and $25, offered by the Charlotte Fair Association 
for the best composite exhibits sent up from com- 
munity fairs. We congratulate Mecklenburg 
County on the number of its community fairs and 
also upon the wise codperation offered by the evi- 
dently progressive management of the county fair. 





E HOPE every North Carolina farmer who 

goes to the polls November 7 will make it a 
point not only to vote for the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments but also to ask his neighbors 
to support them. The standpatters, the opponents 
of progress and reform, are lining up against the 
amendments, and this is anothe. good reason why 
other folks should vote the other way. If the 
amendments are defeated, reactionary bosses will 
say, “The people don’t want any change, don’t 
want any progress,” and will make their defeat 
an excuse for further stagnation. 





The Best State Fair Yet 


F YOU did not come to the State Fair in 

Raleigh last week you missed something. Every 

year the management promises a fair better 
than ever before, and this year, to use a sporting 
phrase, they delivered the goods. 

The agricultural exhibits were unusually com- 
plete and instructive, the farm machinery exhibit 
was one worth going miles to see, and the here- 
tofore-unequaled showing of cattle, hogs, horses 
and poultry indicated how fast North Carolina is 
becoming a livestock state. Elsewhere in this 
issue Professor Curtis discusses the livestock 
features in detail, and we expect to give photo- 
graphs of prize-winning animals next week. 

Beaufort, Wake, Lee, Richmond, Alamance, Guil- 
ford, Swain, and Haywood had highly creditable 
county exhibits, while the Sandhills building de- 
monstrated in notable fashion the enterprise of 
this fast developing section of North Carolina. 

Corn club boys, canning club girls, and pig club 
boys showed what young North Carolina is doing. 
In fact, the biggest feature of the fair was the 
carload of pigs sent down by the members of 
Guilford County’s~endless chain pig club. The 
business men of Guilford gave the boys the sows 
on condition that they give one pig from the first 
litter and one pig from the second to be passed on 
to other boys. The Guilford boys won ten first 
and ten second prizes, and their success should 
make every county in the South start just such am 
endless chain club. 

We congratulate the fair management in secur- 
ing Mr. Tufts as President again. We have but 
one thing to ask of him, and that is that he per- 
sonally see to it that the midway is freed from 
the few dirty shows that again this year proved a 
blot on an otherwise resplendent record. Secretary 
Pogue has shown that he is either incompetent or 
untrustworthy when he annually promises the 
people that he will admit only clean and decent 
shows. 








Is Cotton Headed for 20 Cents? 


Ge is headed straight for 20 cents,” is 





the common prediction now. The Charlotte 

Observer, speaking from the heart of the 
cotton manufacturing section, remarks that “it is 
quite possible that but for the raid of the U-53 a 
couple of weeks ago and the consequent unset- 
tling of the market, cotton would even now be 
bringing 20 cents.” 

Certainly the prospect for 20-cent cotton is too 
good for us to advise selling at present figures; 
and the writer, practicing what he preaches, is 
holding all his crop. 

Some people who would hold under other con- 
ditions grow timid on recollecting the break in 
the market after the great “Sully bull campaign” 
several years ago. But the thoughtful man will 
at once recognize radical differences between the 
market now and then. 

The advance in prices at that time was due 
purely to speculation. A group of bulls with 
unlimited money so manipulated things as to get 
control of an _ end-of-the-season market, and 
forced cotton prices unreasonably high in propor- 
tion to what all other commodities were bringing. 

Now on the other hand the market is not in the 
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hands of speculators. The high price of lint is 
due simply to the fact that cotton goods are bring- 
ing such handsome prices that the mills can easily 
pay 20 to 25 cents a pound for all the cotton they 
can get and still make golden profits. And any- 
one can easily see, in view of these facts, just how 
firm a foundation the market is based on. 

Then the second highly important fact is that 
though the cotton crop is alarmingly short, cotton 
is even then not much higher than many other 
things of which there is no such serious shortage. 

In the Sully campaign cotton simply got away 
out of line with other things and had to come 
back and catch step again. Now, on the contrary, 
while cotton is high, everything else is high. We 
are simply riding on a great flood of advanced 
prices—a flood that seems unlikely to recede for 
many months yet and cotton prices are only about 
on a level with prices of other things. As Mr E. 
W. Dabbs said the other day: 

“William Jennings Bryan in his wildest 
dream of free silver never caught a glimpse of 
the inflation of money that increased gold pro- 


duction for the past 20 years followed by a 
world issue of paper currency would bring 


about.” 

This then is the solid foundation for high-priced 
cotton: 

1. The market is not speculative. Present prices 
are due to legitimate buying based on actual de- 
monstrable profits in spinning cotton at 17 to 25 
cents a pound. 

2. The cotton crop is short, alarmingly short, 
and yet even then has not advanced much more in 
price than products of which there is a normal 
supply. With flour, wheat, shoes, and clothing 
selling at such prices as they are, cotton is hardly 
bringing too much even if there were a full crop 
of it—which “there certainly is not. 

And these are the facts which make it look to 
us that Old King Cotton is headed for 20 cents 
a pound and likely to get there. 





Save Plenty of Pea and Bean Seed ; 


ROF. J. W. Fox, formerly director of the Mis- 

sissippi Delta Experiment Station and now in 

charge of perhaps the largest cotton farm in 
the world, used to say that rather than not plant 
cowpeas a farmer could afford to pay $10 a bushel 
for them. It is a fact that in plant food and stock 
feed furnished a bushel of peas planted in the corn 
or after oats will often be worth even $20. 

This being true, every farmer whose aim is to 
build up his land and provide plenty of good feed 
should see to it now that an abundance of summer 
legume seed is saved for planting next year 
From the best reports available, the cowpea crop 
may turn out short, with high-priced seed next 
spring for the fellow who doesn’t save enough 
this fall for his needs. The velvet bean crop is 
good, but next year there will probably be a larger 
acreage than ever before planted, with a good 
demand for seed. Soy beans and lespedeza are 
also rapidly growing in popularity, and next 
spring there will in all likelihood be an immense 
demand for seed at good prices. 








How to Save Money—and Regrets 





OU want to make some good investments 

this fall, of course, including better equip- 

ment for farm and home. There’s some im- 
proved farm machinery you have been needing 
and intending to get. There are some needed 
comforts and conveniences for Mrs. Farmer and 
the girls. And you want to get some pure-bred 
livestock. 

What we wish to urge in this connection is that 
you carefully figure out all purchases sitting by 
the fireside at night in family council. Decide 
seriously what things you really need most, and 
then write for catalogs and price lists and reso- 


lutely carry out the calm judgment you arrive 


at after talking things-over by the fireside. In no 
case let slick-tongued agents talk you into buying 
things that your own judgment hasn’t seriously 
approved before he opens his mouth. This is the 
only way to avoid regrets and save money. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 











England’s Leader in Her ‘“‘Warfare Against 
Poverty” 


E SPOKE last week about the need for “a 
crusade against poverty” here in the 


South—and it is needed. We need such a 
statesmanlike warfare against poverty as was pro- 
claimed by David Lloyd-George—the greatest man 
in England, the most hated and the most loved, 
the most hated by the advocates of special privil- 
ege, the most loved by the great masses of the 
struggling poor—when he presented in 1909 his 
famous “budget,” or plan of taxation—a plan 
which provided old age pensions and shifted the 
load of increased taxation from the backs of the 
already over-burdened poor to the backs of those 
able to bear it. And when told that in his plans 
for providing old age pensions, taxing the “un- 
earned increment” in land, etc., he had made an 
appropriation big enough for “a war budget,” he 
answered: 

“Yes, this is a war budget! It is a budget for 
waging implacable warfare against poverty, 
and I cannot help hoping and believing that be- 
fore this generation has passed away we shall 
have made a great advance toward the good 
time when poverty, with the wretchedness and 
squalor and human degradation which always 
follow in its camp, will be as remote from the 
people of this country as the wolves which once 
infested its forests.” 

It is such “a crusade against poverty” that is 
needed in this country, though those who lead it 
must expect little better treatment from the benefi- 
ciaries of special privilege than they gave Lloyd- 
George in England. “Demagogue, socialist, anarch- 
ist!” they called him, because it is ever true, as John 
P. Altgeld used to say, that “the man who has no 
argument seizes the nearest epithet and hurls it.” 
But despite the abuse heaped upon him, Lloyd- 
George’s phrase, “warfare against poverty,” sound- 
ed across England and across the oceans like a bat- 
tle-cry, and inspirited the hosts of Liberalism as 
they rallied to his standard. When I heard him 
speak on the outskirts of London four years ago 
he concluded with a peroration I shall never forget. 
“When insults hurtle through the air,” he declared, 
“I can always see a vision that sustains me. I can 
see the humble homes of the people, with the dark 
clouds of anxiety, disease, and privation hanging 
heavily over them; and then I see another vision: 
T can see the Old Age Pension Act, the National In- 
surance Act, and many other acts in their train, de- 
scending like the breezes from the hills of my na- 
tive land and clearing the gloom away until the rays 
of God’s sunlight have pierced the narrowest win- 
dow.” 

a 


Six Great Reforms in England 

T IS men of such vision, inspired by a like love 

of their fellows, that we need in the Nation 

and in the South. And for our inspiration and 
encouragement here in America it is well worth 
while to turn to England and see what has been 
accomplished there by the Liberal Party in the 
five or six years preceding the outbreak of the 
present war. 

1. Old Age Pensions.—These, as has just been 
said, are provided from the general revenues of 
the country—$1.20 a week now being paid to every 
needy eld man or woman past seventy years of 
age. 

2. Health Insurance.— Every manual worker 
pays inte a general government health insurance 
fund 8 cents a week, the employer contributes 6 
cents, and the government 4 cents. Or if a man 
is working for himself, he may pay 14 cents a week 
and the government will add 4 cents. From this 
fund of 18 cents a week per worker, the govern- 
ment provides medical attention and drugs with- 
out further charge to the sick; and in case of per- 
manent disability, a pension of $1.20 per week. 

3. Taxation.—The burden of taxation has been 


largely shifted to large inheritances, unearned in- 
comes, and the “unearned increment” in city land 
values. Of the unearned increase in urban land 
values—that is to say, the increase due solely to 
the increase in population, etc., and not to any 
improvements made by the landowner—20 per cent 
goes to the state. 

4. Education and Medical Inspection.—Educa- 
tion, of course, has long been compulsory in Eng- 
land, and the schools are now being made more 
practical. And there is compulsory medical in- 
spection of all children entering the public schools. 
Of 2,000,000 children examined in 1910, for exam- 
ple, the doctors found 60,000 cases of incipient 
tuberculosis—usually detecting these cases in time 
for cures to be effected, whereas without medical 
inspection much the greater part of the 60,000 
might have become hopeless consumptives, dying 
themselves and carrying the contagion to their 
families. 

5. Postal Savings Banks.—Every postoffice in 
England is a savings bank. Here in America 
farmers fought for years to get a similar savings 
bank system, the people understanding that every 
postoffice would receive deposits and pay reason- 
able interest. Instead of this we have postal sav- 
ings banks only in the larger towns and then with 
unlimited restrictions. Senator Sheppard of Texas 
is leading a campaign to “unshackle the postal 
savings bank” and farmers everywhere should 
back him in this task. 

6. Land Reform.—England years ago made 
plans for helping Irish tenants buy land, and the 
Liberal Party will never rest until the great Eng- 
lish estates are also broken up, and a thoroughly 
modern rural credits system established to pro- 
mote home-ownership and discourage absentee 
landlordism. 

we 
Vote for Candidates Who Stand for Some- 
thing 
HAT England has done, America can do; 
but if these and other needed reforms are 
to be obtained in this country and our 
states, the people must educate themselves and 
demand that parties and candidates give more 
attention to live issues. Carlyle said a long time 
ago that what England needed was a “Condition- 
of-the-People-Party,” and the same thing is true 
all over the United States. 

Here, for example, is one very practical way to 
help. Right now the woods are full of political 
speakers—men who are candidates now or are 
going to be candidates later. Watch these men. 
See which man deals only in generalities, person- 
alities, prejudices, ancient history, and unreason- 
ing abuse of the opposition. Such a man is a good 
person to let alone. On the other hand, look out 
for the man whose face is to the future, the man 
who has a definite program of progress and re- 
form and a record which makes you believe in him 
—a man who believes that a political party is a 
means to an end and not an end in itself, and 
advocates his party simply as an agency for se- 
curing certain definite and progressive results. 
This is the sort of man we need in public life— 
not pussy-footers but men who would make their 
party a “Condition-of-the-People Party” and who 
are ready to do something to help in the world- 
old crusade against poverty. 

x 


And Support Progressive Leaders in Your 
Party 
HATEVER extraneous issues may be drag- 
ged in to deceive the people, nearly every 
campaign is essentially a contest between 
the man and the dollar, between privilege and 
democracy, between predatory wealth and the 
struggling poor. It is the duty of every voter, 
therefore, to inquire carefully, first, which party 
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is most likely to be on the side of organized 
wealth. He should find out to his own satisfaction 
which party the great aggregations of wealth, col- 
lectively known as Wall Street, are supporting 
and which party Wall Street is fighting. 

And even then he will find, in whichever party 
he enters, two opposing elements. During the 
last six or eight years LaFollette, Roosevelt, and 
Gifford Pinchot have represented the progressive 
element in the Republican Party, while Bryan and 
Wilson in the Democratic Party have stood for 
the freedom of that party from Wall Street influ- 
ences. And -whichever party any Progressive 
Farmer reader may choose, we hope he will stand 
with the progressive element in that party. 

& 


A Variety of Comment 


T IS gratifying to see how fast National farm 
loan associations are being formed over the 
South. And after the visit of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board to our section this week, they will 
doubtless be formed even faster. 
xk x * 

Every cotton grower in the South should informy~ 
himself as to the losses through selling cotton in 
the seed. In many sections of the South the oil 
mills own the gins and make it a practice to buy 
cotton in the seed. Send for the new United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin, showing 
how much is lost by selling in this way, and then 
inquire whether a farmers’ codperative gin would 


not be a good investment for your community. 
of * * 


“The cotton buyers in our town haven’t been 
grading cotton at all so far,” said a farmer in our 
office the other day. “They have simply been 
taking everything as middling, knowing they were 
taking no risk in so doing and that anything not 
middling was above middling.” The same thing is 
happening all over the South. Yet strict good 
middling and middling fair is bringing $3 to $5 per 
bale more than middling. Just because you feel 
pretty well satisfied with prices anyhow is no rea- 
son for giving the buyer this extra $3 or $5 a bale 
—unless you think the buyer’s family needs the 


money more than your own. Know your grades. 
e* £ 2 


Tobacco warehouses are making big money now. 
“Tobacco I have sold at 2 to 6 cents a pound is 
now bringing 15 to 20 cents, and other grades in 
proportion,” a farmer in our office has just told 
us; “and a 2% per cent warehouse charge means 
big money for the warehouse owners.” It’s a good 
time for tobacco farmers to look into the plan for 
buying an interest in warehouses with patronage 
dividends as explained in our “Marketing Special” 
July 22. 

se * 

Ask your candidate now how he stands on what- 
ever important issue you are interested in. It is 
much easier to impress and interest him now than 
it will be after November 7. 





A Thought for the Week 
Hi: it ever occurred to you that the most 





beautiful things in life are the common 

things—things which pauper may possess as 
well as prince, things which plowman and poet 
may claim with equal right? For is it not the Sea, 
the sibilant-whispering Sea, whose lips kiss the 
sands of a thousand shores, and in whose passion- 
ate embrace are nestled myriad argosies,—is not 
the Sea, with its wealth of wonder and its mystery, 
the heritage of ail? Is not the splendor of the 
Sun yours and mine as well as Shakespeare’s? 
Shall not the serenity of mid-summer skies bring 
us solace as well as to him who “sitteth in the 
seats of the mighty”? Let a man but have eyes 
and he shall see beauty everywhere. Night, with 
her train of stars, shall comfort him. The music 
of the summer rains shall fill his soul with glad- 
ness, and the song of the lark shall give him kin- 
ship with the Infinite. He shall have fellowship 
with the grass and the flowers and the trees, and 
the slow-winding river and the majestic mountain 
shall be of his brotherhood. Before his eyes shall 
pass the scarlet-clad glory of Autumn, and always 
for him in the Loom of Life there shall be wrought 
a wondrous tapestry, woven anew each day from 
the warp and woof of common things, but of im- 
perishable beauty, because designed and patterned 
by a Weaver whose name is God.—F. L. Pinet. 
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of his town 
to pork product 
profits! There’ > 
abig demand for=* 
country lard and 
sausage. You can get all of the 
profits out of your pigs by turn- 
ing them into sausage and lard. 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


The only one with the Patented Cor- 
rugated Spout that prevents all air 
from entering the casing and preserves 
the sausage. The cylinder is bored 
true—the plunger plate can’t jam or 
crack. You can han- 
dle the strainer, filled 
with hot cracklings, 
safely because of 
its broad lips. 9 
sizes and styles—2 
to 8 qts. Japanned 
or tinned. 

4 qt. size, Japanned, $7.00 

























Be sure to chop your sausage 
meat with the 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 


The ‘‘Enterprise’* four-bladed, 
razor-edged steel knife and perforated plate really 
cut and don’t mangle, tear or squeeze out the 
juices. Works rapidly, is — cleaned. Can 
be used the year round by the housewife in the 
making of dainty, delicious dishes from left-overs. 
72 styles and sizes 
No, 12 oa cuts 3 pounds per minute, price 
No. 22 Chopper, cuts 4 pounds per minute, price 
Your dealer can su ly you 
Look for the name ‘ rprise’ 
Get This Hog Book = 
Tclis you how to make big- 
ger pis from your hogs; os © 
‘by F. oburn, former 
Sec'y atenp Dept. of Agri- 
culture, covering hog raising 
and the preparation of pork 
products. Send 
stamps for * “How to Make 





2.75 
5.00 


louse: 
containing 200 tested recipes a 
and household hints, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. = . oe 
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QUALITY FIRST 
ras, Sano SEND FOR 





PRICE LIST 


ue aS Plant— 
Onions, Radish, Gd The Clovers- 
Collard, Cab- Crimson, Alfalfa, 
bage, Spinach, Red and Bur; 
Irish Potatoes. Abruzzi Rye. 

- We ae. in il Onions. 


Special offer 12 packages assorted Vegetable Seeds for S0¢ 








. J, STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd, New Orieans, La. 








GETAFEATHE 


1 40-Ib. bed, 1 6-1b. pair 
. 1 pair sald size 
nkets, 1 full size 
aoe aa? beat retail 
value Reduced to 
es 92 Fler a all. 
36-Ib. bed $5.92, 40.1b. 
bed 86.92, pillows $1 pair. 
> Mail money order today or 
write for cal 


SANITARY BEDDING ©O., Dept. 400, Charlotte,N.G | 









as 99 ends RATS, MICE, Bugs, 
ROUGH ON RATS at: Die in the House. 
beatable Exterminator. Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
er) Hogs. Chi munis, rieasels, Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. The cognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drug & Country Stores. g be. nomy Sizes 250. 50c. 
Smalliic. Used the World Over. Used by U. 8. Gov’t. 
Rough on Rats Never Falls. Refuse ALL Substitutes. 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33, cente on each subscription. Address, 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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DEVELOPING NIMBLE FINGERS 
AND STRONG BODIES 


The Wide-awake Boys and Girls 
Learn That Profit and Joy Can 
Come From the New Sort of Folk 
Dancing As Well as Sewing 


OME in, we’re ready to begin!” 
called. Miss Margaret from the 
window to John and Dan and Billy, 
who were turning somersaults on the 
grass. . 
“No’m,” called back John, “ 
class is no place for us.” 
“Come in,” she called again, 
whittle some picture frames.” 
As she went into the sitting-room 
she saw the girls bent over sewing ea- 
gerly. 
“Oh, Auntie,” said Mary, looking up, 
“is there anything wrong?” 
“Yes, there is, something decidedly 
wrong, when six girls sit with cramp- 
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Figure 1—Running Seam 


ed lungs and straining eyes in a dim 
room. What are you making, Mary?” 

“A centerpiece.” 

“And the rest of you?” 

“Tatting ;” “Hemstitching ;” 
broidery;” “Drawnwork;” 
answers. 

“Come out in the sunshine,” she 
groaned, “and I’ll teach you to dance 
to get fresh air in your lungs and start 
your blood flowing as it should.” 

They looked at each other aghast 
and Martha summoned up courage to 
say, “I’m afraid mama would not like 
me to dance.” 

“All stand in a row in front of me 
and do as I do—your hands on your 
shoulders, elbows out, chest up. Now, 
extend the right arm slowly, the left, 
repeat, so. Breathe deep and slow 

ae Now, the feet, the right foot, 
so, then the left, a hop.” 

They whirled and caught hands and 
at last stood all breathiess and rosy. 

“That’s a Swedish folk dance; how 

do you like it?” 
| “Is that dancing?” they pakeed, look- 
| ing guilty. 

“One kind,” was the answer, 


“Em- 
were the 





“there 


are good and bad forms of almost ev- 
erything. Now, children, listen to me: 
The churches and country sentiment 
have been against dancing—and wise- 
ly so. Young people without varents, 
or other chaperones, 


held 


dances in 








Figure 2—The Backstitch =, 


hotels, halls, and the woods. ~The 
whiskey bottle was often there. The 
dances were held at night, and there 
was a long ride home in the dark at a 
late hour. Those dances were not 
safe places for boys and girls to go. 

“In every community there were 
girls and boys who had lives of mo- 
notony when they wished excitement 
and adventure. The parents forbade 
their going to dances but provided no 
wholesome fun as a substitute. They 
broke away from all restraint and, 
being young and reckless, were soon 
considered demoralized creatures. 

“We want the young people in this 
community to know about books, and 
music, and be so busy learning to 
work and giving plays and planting 
the schoolhouse grounds with beauty, 
that there will be no time for anything 
but what is wholesome. 

“There is a great new interest in 
dancing, the kind that is held out-of- 











doors, or as part of a program, and 
usually in the daytime. This kind of 
dancing develops the body and ex- 
cludes ‘huggers’ or opportunity for 
seclusion. Where there is a vigorous 
social community life that brings the 
young and old together in the same 
work and play there is little of the 
two-and-two kind of society. The 
boy and girl who have nothing to talk 





Figure 3—Overcasting 


of but their personal selves become 
the man and the woman who talk 
opinions and ailments. 

“Catch hands now, we’re going to 
sing while we dance. Start the Vic- 
trola, Dan.” 

For fifteen minutes the graceful 
movement of boys and girls, the sweet 
voices, the music and the cheer con- 
tinued. Then they trooped into the 
screened porch. 

“Now for a few general directions; 
you concentrated on the play, now 
concentrate your thoughts on what I 
say about sewing. 

“Never permit yourselves to take a 
cramped position when sewing. Try 
to sit in the open air when sewing. 
Never face a light. Never sew or cro- 
chet in a glare; a ten cent eye-shade 
is worth the money. Women do love 
pretty hand-work for the table, but 
divide the time and eyesight spent on 
sewing with reading. 
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Figure 4—The Fell 


“We are 
aloud just as soon as we get started.” 

“T cannot read aloud,” declared Al- 
icé, 

“It’s time you learned, then.. One 
must give the lungs room to read well 
so it develops the lungs and chest, 
throat and tongue muscles. A mother 
and father do not realize what they 
leave undone in the development of 
the child when reading aloud is ne- 
glected in the home.” 

“My daddy goes to sleep and snores 
when ‘we read aloud,’ said Bessie, 
with a mournful look. 

Everyone laughed and Aunt Mar- 
garet said, “That is all right; it is a 
way men have. He is resting and gets 
some of what you read.” 

“Don’t you think all sewing ought to 
be done on the machine?” questioned 
Dan, coming back to the subject of 


* sewing. 


“No, a knowledge of: sewing is a 
necessary part of home education. 
Aside from: the advantage of being 
able to use the needle, the advantage 
of being able to use the hand and the 
eye has a great effect on character. 
The training of the muscles of the fin- 
gers makes one dexterous in other 


acts. One learns cleanliness, patience, 
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Figure 5—Basting 
accuracy and concentration. Through 
the ability to sew one can exercise her 
inventive faculty and develop her 
sense of thrift.” 

“I think I will learn to sew if it does 
all that,” remarked John. 
“Making picture frames 


for your 


going to take turns reading 
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mother will do the same for you,” was 
the dry response. 

“Now, girls, at our next meeting we 
will practice patching, so I want you 
to do some simple work this week. 
Learn what length to break the 
thread: For straight sewing make it 
from one-half to three-quarters of a 
yard, according to the length of your 
arm; for basting, the length of the 
thread is increased. Never bite off the 
thread as it harms the enamel of the 
teeth. Each one of you will need your 
own work box with thread, needle, 
thimble and scissors. Be sure to have 
your thimble so tight that it will not 
fall off and so loose that it does not 
pinch the finger. Children seldom 
make knots well, so practise making 
one that is small and clean. This 
means that. the hands must be clean. 

“T want you to each bring me a lit- 
tle sewing bag that you-have made 
yourself next week, and these are the 
stitches on the blackboard that I want 
you to use; you will see that they are 
even and uniform. 

“Last but not least, be sure to raise 
your sewing to your eyes and not 
lower your head to the sewing, just 
the same as you raise your spoon or 
cup to your mouth. You know a boy 
looks like a gobbler when he ducks 
down to meet his food at every bite,” 
she laughed merrily at Dan. 


A NEW WAY OF OBSERVING 
BABY WEEK 


Real Love for the Babies and Kindly 
Regard for the Mothers Will 
Prompt Visitors to Offer Their As- 
sistance Outside the Mother’s Room’ 


HE observance of “Baby Week” 

has undoubtedly done a_ great 
amount of good, but I wish to suggest 
a way of observing it that has not 
been given a single trial, at least, not 
within the scope of my knowledge. 

It would be of untold benefit to all 
the mothers and through them to 
their babies, if their circle of neigh- 
bor women will give each one, her 
“Baby Week;” beginning on the day 
her new baby arrives and continuing 
at least one little week, to devote the 
feeble remnant of her strength to her 
baby, instead of their entertainment. 
This custom of trooping to the bed- 
side of a person who has come so near 
to death as a mother does, remaining 
for hours and hours, exciting and ex- 
hausting her past endurance is a 








shame to civilized women who have 


brains to think with. 

I recall one woman who requested 
her physician to leave orders to admit 
no one to her room, especially chil- 
dren—who will run over floors rough- 
ly or lean around on her bed—and he 
at once replied, “By all means, do 
not!” She thought then perhaps she 
could get the sleep and rest she so 
needed, but not one of the family dar- 
ed mention it to the friends who came, 
for some unaccountable reason. As 
a result, she had to feign sleep to get 
a moment’s respite, only when some 
child or woman carelessly jolted her 
bed, when she had to cry out. 

Another woman of my acquaint- 
ance, after a confinement—her first— 
of twenty-four hours duration with 
instruments and anesthetics, which 
her doctor said was the hardest of his 
seventeen years’ experience, was kept 
from a moment’s sleep for two days 
and nights, all because of this inhuman 
custom of keeping the house full of 
company. 

If you go to offer your assistance, 
offer it outside the little mother’s 
room. Go to hear from, but not to see 
her, till her “Baby Week” is finished; 
and then do not take children till she 
can be up, especially if she has other 
children, which she cannot be looking 
after now. 

I have passed through part of this 
myself, and I leve and thank my 
neighbor women for their kindly in- 
térest, for it was nothing else, only 
misplaced. A few days later, and I— 
all of us in our secret hearts, who 
have known motherhood—would have 
received these calls in the spirit they 
were made in. “PULA.” 
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| STYLES FOR WOMEN | 








7970—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 36 to 44 
the back. 








inches bust measure. This apron closes at 


"975—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The waist has a deep 
square collar and may be worn with or without the trimming bands. 


1976—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is cut in nine 


gores and is plaited, 


996—Ladies’ Coat Suit—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. The suit has a loose 
flaring coat and a three gored skirt attached to a yoke. 

8008—Ladies’ Middy Night-gown—Cut in sizes 34, 38, 42 and 46 inches bust measure. 
This night-gown slips on over the head, 


Price of each pattern 10 cents. 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 





RUNNING WATER IN THE HOME, 
OF COURSE! 





Why Endanger Your Health By Go- 
ing Out to the Well for Every Drop 
of Water You Need? 


HE other day I saw a farm home 

that was fitted with a water sys- 
tem and motor power so simple that 
even I who know little of mechanics 
could understand and operate it. 

In the kitchen was a hot water tank 
connected with the kitchen stove, also 
a sink, and a double wash tub with hot 
and cold water attached. There was a 
little gasoline engine in the cellar that 
could be run by hand, if necessary. It 
pumped the air into an iron tank that 
stood near it and then by turning a lit- 
tle tap it pumped water. The com- 
pressed air forced the water up ‘nto 
the kitchen on the first floor and to 
the bathroom on the second. 


The man told me that this complete 
outfit cost him $42, including a few 
tools, such as screw drivers, monkey 
wrenches, that he had found it neces- 
sary to purchase. 

Water in the home pays for itself. 
It costs the farmer only a trifle more 
than the present method to have hot 
and cold water, and the outfits are 
made so simple that a man with some 
mechanical knowledge can _ install 
them himself. At most, he can get a 
mechanic to do it for him for very lit- 
tle money. 

When I see women bent and broken 
before they are fifty years of age I 
wonder how much the hauling of tons 
of water has had to do with their im- 
paired health. Plenty of fresh, mov- 
ing air at night, simple, intelligently 
prepared meals, warm floors and run- 
ning water and our doctors and drug- 
gists will have less to do than they do 
today. 





Suggestions for the Housewife 


CHOOL has started. What have the 
United Farm Women done to make 
school a better place for the children? 
Have you seen that the county health 
physician is giving the children a good 
examination, that the teacher knows 
about ventilation, that your school 
board has provided a warm floor, good 
stove and windows that will come 
down at the top? Have you given the 
little new teacher a helping hand and 
seen that she has a comfortable board- 
ing place in which she does not have 
to help the children prepare their les- 
sons more than ten nights a week? 
Little white curtains at the windows, 
a few little plants, a bunch of flowers 
on the desk, and a visit and friendly 
handshake from each one of you is 
bound to make a good school, sooner 
or later, for where you take an inter- 
est the school trustees are going to 
do it also: 


At a home in which I recently visi- 
ted every member of the family stood 
up at the back of the chair and sang 
the blessing. There is nothing like a 
blessing to get the parents in the 
habit of expecting every member of 
the family to join the family meal on 
time. In another family I know they 
take turns in asking the blessing, the 
littlest one starting in as soon as she 
can speak half plainly. A blessing does 
more than ask for Heavenly favor; it 
has a moral effect that no Christian 
family can afford to ignore. 

x ok Ok 

A beautiful wall adornment which I 
saw in a wealthy home recently can 
be imitated in any hall or living-room 
with a little money. The ceiling was 
cream, the upper side wall was a light 
yellow, the lower side wall had 
stretched around it a width of the or- 
dinary burlap that goes around cotton 
bales. As you remember, it is a dull, 
soft tan. It was held in place at the 
top by a strip of wood about half an 
inch thick and two inches wide. Run- 
ning from it to the baseboard, about 
every yard, was a similar strip of 
wood, forming panels around the 
lower half of the room. The wood was 
stained a brown and was waxed or 
oiled, I forget which. 

x OR O* 


Some beautiful patterns for cro- 
cheting, knitting, tatting and sewing 
will be shown on this page next year, 
so we have planned. To sit and cro- 
chet is a real relaxation. Do you 
know about the new sweaters that 
are being worn now? They are not 
the heavy sweaters for very cold 
weather, but are for the chilly days. 
The fine yarns, like the split zephyrs, 
are used, and the big wooden needles 
are used for knitting them. This 
makes an open sweater that has an 
unbelievable amount of warmth and 
in many ways is better than the very 
heavy sweater for ordinary weather. 

* ok * 

If the skin is very dry stop using 
soap on it except once a week when 
you can give it a thorough cleaning 
with hot water, and then do not use a 
highly colored or‘scented soap. Rub 
a good cold cream well into the skin 
at night or before starting for a drive. 
If your face shines after you have 
wiped off all superfluous cold cream 
with a soft clean cloth, put a little bit 
of rice powder on it. Rice powder ab- 
sorbs the perspiration and protects 
the skin from that burning feeling. Do 
not use a talcum powder for face pow- 
der, it was never meant for that. 

x kK OK 

Is the baby’s skin chapped and scaly 
on its little body? You may be using 
soap that is too strong. In any case, 
rub the little baby with warm sweet 
or olive oil after the bath. 

* 


Get up your stove so that baby can 


have his bath in a warm room, free 
from, drafts. 
* * 

Low, broad, rubber heels make work 
much easier, and when one is stout 
the high shoe prevents much weari- 
ness. What the reason for the in- 
creased cost of shoes is this year I do 
not know, but certain it is that we 
need to have a good, smooth kitchen 
floor, shoes to wearin the house and 
shoes to wear out-of-doors, and what 
is true of us is true for the men also: 
that while the price of shoes is so high 
it will pay them to take off their heavy 
field shoes when they come to: the 
house and oil them and leave them for 
next morning and to put on a pair of 
warm socks and soft shoes. 

*x* * * 

Do the winter sewing now. The 
skirts are full, either gathered or 
plaited, many of them have bands 
around them. Combinations of silk 
and woolen goods are still used, taf- 
feta and serge being those that are 
seen in most of the winter clothes. 
The waists are very much as they have 
been, except that the collars are high 
andthesleeves long. One-piece dresses 
are being used. Of course, all colors 
are being worn, but where gray was 
the most popular color last summer, 
purple seems to be the one for this 
winter. The coats are full and come 
just above the shoe top. The collars 
are broad and high. Many hats are 
very broad sailors, from fourteen to 
fifteen and a half inches across. 
Breasts of birds are being used for 
trimming. Many of the small hats 
have upright fringes of small feathers, 
or up-standing ruffled ribbon or chif- 
fon. The outdoor shoes are broad 
and have heels of one depth of rubber ; 
the indoor shoes are exceedingly fine, 
pretty, well fitting, match the dress, 
are high-heeled, and I might add, high- 
priced as well. 

* oe * 

Fresh air in your lungs these cool 
fall nights is better than money in the 
bank. Great big fresh breezes never 
hurt anyone. I believe some people 
think they breathe in their feet, be- 
cause they stick their heads in the 
corner and put their feet out into the 
room where the air circulates and the 
fresh breezes blow. 





A VERSATILE MUSICIAN 


An Irish vicar, according to the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, having advertised for an or- 
ganist, received the following reply: 

“Dear Sir. I notice you have a vacancy for 
an organist and music teacher, either lady or 
gentleman. Having been both for several 
years, I beg to offer you my services,” 
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Comes out a 
Ribbon, lies flat 
on the Brush 


—and in addition to 
this convenient form 
that prevents waste, 
there are other very 
good reasons why 
you should use only 
Colgate’ s. 

Its flavor makes brush- 
ing the teeth a pleasure 
—the children will use 
it regularly without urg- 
ing. It is safe, without 
any harsh grit to injure 
the gums: — no over- 
medication, 


Every mouth needs a 
dentifrice but not a drug. 


- You, too, should use 
Colgate’s, 


Colgate’s is sold every- 
ewhere—or a trial tube 
sent for 4cin stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 93 

199 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


—Luxurious, Lasting, Refined. 
A new size at 10¢ a cake. 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, ' 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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No Bitter Taste in Food 
Made with Cream of Tartar 


The bitter taste often noticed in. 
biscuits, cakes, muffins, corn bread 
etc., does not exist in food made 
with pure cream of tartar baking 
powders like Royal or Dr. Price’s. 


These standard baking powders 
contain no alum nor phosphate, 
which are derived from mineral 
sources and used in some baking 
powders instead of cream of tartar, 
because they are cheaper. 


Powder 
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We will have some Big Speciais 
to offer Fur Shippers threnughout 


4 ——e Fur Season. It 
Bey Jon ta get your mame on our 
mail list at once. 
neon gg ge mage on the 
House ship to. Start 
Right Ship ear first lot to us. 
Our returns will convince you. 
Write today for our free Lp | 
“Fur Facts,” Price “List, Tags 
prices on Traps, Baits, Supplies. 





The Trappers Fur House 


ABRAHAM FUR CO. 


207 Abraham Bidz., St. Louis, Mo. 











THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Huller Portection 

1f you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller and if vou 
study true economy you will 
bay the best one. There are 
14.000 Star Hullere in use 
= What more could be said of 
any machine? They are mede 
in ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. 

Write fon full description 
and prices. 








Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattansoga, Tenn 


{Improved Star Hutler) 









For Your Home, Barn | 
and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof. Fire- 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale fac- 
tory prices for next30days. Write forsamples, | 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 


HEATING STOVES 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER for Spotless 
reliable Wood Heater; burns wood knots, 
cobs, ete. — anything except — heats 
quickly, keeps farge room comfortabie in 
coldest weather; easily regulated; sheet 
metal -seam bo , very 84 Cc 
durable; prices are upwards. from 

Also Oak Heaters, (wood or coal), $5.85 up; 
Hot Blast Heaters, (coal or wood)$7.95 up; 
“Perfection” Oil] Heaters, $2.98 up. 5,000 
other bargains in new catalog of ‘ South’s TF 
Mail Order House.”” Write for FREE COPY. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 














with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., | 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. a 


TRAPPERS an 


| 
) rin pay highest prices for Coon, | 
f) mink, Skunk, Possum, Muskrat, | 
and all other Furs, Hides sea | 

| 








WE BUY | 






Ginseng. Rest facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
4 ping Tags. No commission charged. 


ROGERS FUR cpmmany. 
Dept.100 - Louis, Mee 


FRUIT TREES, SHADE TREES 
and HEDGING 


DON’T PAY HIGH PRICES 


us for Descriptive Catalog and Prices. 
GREENVILLE NURSERY CO., 


Greenville, South Carolina 


=) 





But write 








THIS BOOKLET IS FOR YOU 


It is worth more than a dollar—yet you can have 
it for a postal ecard. 

LINDLEY’S NEW CATALOG of Fruit and Shade 
Trees was made to tell our Southern friends about 
the best things for their garden, orchard, and 
home grounds. Your name and address on a 
postal will bring a eopy to you. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
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Livestock Show at Virginia 
State Fair 








ROF. R. S. Curtis makes the follow- 
ing summary of the outstanding 
features of the Virginia State Fair: 
“A good show of livestock was stag- 
ed, taking these exhibits as a whole. 
Except for the beef cattle exhibit, 


| however, the show was not up to the 


standard of former years. The horses, 
sheep, and swine, especially the two 
former, were weak in point of number 
and quality. In the swine show the 
Berkshires exhibited from the Pine- 
hurst farms of Pinehurst, N. C., were 
of high quality. Not many sheep were 
exhibited, but the three flocks shown 
were all good in individuality when 
taken as a whole. The lack of Per- 
cheron horses was apparent, Virginia 
being a Percheron state, as not a sin- 
gle Percheron horse was shown. Mr. 
E. B. White, of Leesburg, Va., who 
has usually shown at this Fair did not 
enter.” 

We regret that we are not able to 
print in this issue a complete list of the 
awards, but the following summary 
comprises all the more notable fea- 
tures: 

HORSES 

Fr. W, Okie, Marshall, took first prizes on 
4-year, 2-year, and 1-year stallions, while H. 
C, Groome, Warrenton, took two seconds. F. 
W. Okie took special premium offered by the 
state for the best stallion in the state. 

* W, Okie secured firsts on 4-year, 2-year 
and l-year-old mares, while H. C. Groome 


came in second, F. W. Okie showed cham- 
pion stallions and mares 
H 











c. Beattie, Richmond, showed first 
grade team of over 1,500 pounds each, 

In thoroughbred horses the prizes were 
taken by David Dunlop, Jr., Petersburg: T. 
S. Winston, Midlothian; E. T. Poindexter; 
Wm. Howard Cotman, Rt. 3, Richmond; H. 
CG, Beattie, and F, A. Kelly, Richmond. The 
special stallion premium wus won by David 
Dunlop, Jr., Petersburg. 

In ftandard roadsters the prizes were 
awarded to E. T. Bas South Richmond; 
Henry Jackson, Newport News; E. Bass, 
Dumbarton; Clarence Wyatt, Richmond. 

In Shetland Ponies awards were made to 
Belle Mead Farm, Belle Mead; E. M, Beat- 
tic, Richmond; Carl H. Nolting, Trevilians; 


Miss Annie Beattie, Rt. 2, Richmond, 





In Welsh ponies prizes were secured by 
Car) H. Nolting, Trevilians: E. M. Beattie, 
Rt. 2, Richmond, and Acea Farm, Richmond. 


Other exhibitors of horses and ponies were: 


H. Jackson, Newport News; F. A. Kelly; 
Clarence Wyatt, J. L. Woolridge, R. T. Par- 
rish, C. W. Saunders, and H. D. Puryear, all 
of Richmond; T. J. Noble, Ginter Park; 
Curle’s Neck Farm, G. T. Nelson. 
CATTLE 
The Acca Stock Farm, of Richmond, was 
chief winner of the cattle prizes. When Clyde 
W. Saunder’s Jerseys were in compctition 
| with other cattle they swept everything be- 


fore them. Other winners were: 
Jerseys.—Mansfield Hall Farm, Fredericks- 

burg; J. W. Chapman, Jr., Cuipepper; Acca 

Farm secured ali the special prizes offered by 


the state, by the Jersey Cattle Club and the 
American Jersey Club. 

Ayrshires.—All awards wefe taken by W. 
V. Probasco, Cream Ridge, N. J. 

Southern Shorthorns.—Al!l awards in sec- 
tion 2 were made to Robert Crain, Mount 
Victoria, Md. 

Shorthorns.—The principal prize winners 
were: R. Crain, Mt. Victoria, Md.; M. Wag- 
her, Fremont, O.; R. Turner, Penlyn, Pa; 
Carpenter & Ross., Mansfield, O., and H. W. 
McLaughlin, Raphine, Va. 

Holstein-Friesian.—Chief winners: Wood- 
stock Farm, Widewater, Va.; C. G. Rand, 
Burkeville; and Woodstock Farm took all 
specials. 

Polled Durham.—M. A. Wagner, Fremont, 


O., swept off all the ribbons for Polled Dur- 
ams, 

Grand Sweepstakes.—Beef bull: 
Crain, Mt. Victoria, Md., Lee County 
ford Association. Beef cow: 


Robert 
THere- 
Lee County Her- 
Association, Jonesville; M. A, Wagner, 
Fremont, O., and F. B. Turnbull, Cedarville, 


).. Dairy bull; W. V. Probasco, Cream Ridge, 
N. J.; R. H. L. Chichester, Fredericksburg. 
| Dairy cow: Acca Farm, Richmond; W. V. 
| Probaco, Cream Ridge, N. J. 
Herefords.—The winners were: Lee County 
Hereford Association, Jonesville; Jas. V. Hill, 
Roundhead, O.; L. W. Hill, Locust Dale, Va.; 
Cary D. Langhorne, Rectortown. Mannsfield 
Hall Farm, Fredericksburg. The Lee County 
Hereford Association took many of the spe- 


cials offered by the state, 


and byethe Ameri- 
can Hereford Cattle 


Breeders’ Association; 
other special winners were Jas. V. Hil, 
Roundhead; L. W. Hill, Locust Dale; Manns- 
field Hall Farm, Fredericksburg; C. D. Lang- 
horne, Rectortown. 

Guernseys.—Prizes were distributed 
the following: B. H. L. Chichester, 
icksburg: Boswell and Ingham, 

r Simpson, Purcellville; F. 

tille, Ohio; H. M. Luttrell, 
cial awards by the state 
American Guernsey Cattle Club 
taken by the same breeders. 

Red Poltled.—All s for Red Polled 
cattle were George Inerchen, Gen- 
eva, Ind. 


among 
Freder- 
Burkeville; 
B. Turnbull, 
Delaplane, 
and by the 
were also 





aware 
secured by 


HOGS 
Berkshires.—Prizes 


distributed to F, 
James, Jr., R 


ound Hill; B. H. Grundy, 
liamsburg. Leonard Tufts, Pinehurst, 
F, Somers, Somerset. 
Poland-China,—All awards 
made to H. M. Luttrell, 
Chester Whites.—A]) 
Whites were won by 
boro, 
Duroc-Jerseys.—Prizes distributed to S. H. 
McChesney, Beaver Dam; J. vy, Chapman, 
Culpepper; W. M. MeChesney, Richmond, 
White Yorkshires.—Awards were made to 
Mannsfield Hatt Farm, Fredericksburg, and 
TH, C. Beattie, Rt. 2, Richmond 


H, 
Wil- 
and E, 
in this 
Delaplane. 
prizes in 
H. S. Souther, 


class 





Chester 
Halls- 


Winners in Our “Rural Education 
Contest” 


OME weeks ago we announced “a 
prize of $5 to the farmer, farmer’s 
wife, or farmer boy or girl who will 
report to us that he or she has seen 
and recognized the greatest number 
of varieties” of the things mentioned 


below: 
1. Trees (not fruit trees). 
2. Weeds. 
3. Wild flowers. 
4. Insects and worms. 


5. Birds (recognized by sight). 

6. Birds (recognized by note). 

7. Star groups (constellations). 
8. Fish. 

9. Breeds of cattle. 

10. Breeds of hogs. 

11. Breeds of chickens. 

12. Varieties of clover. 


We also offered a prize book to the 
person sending the greatest list of va- 
rieties or types recognized under any 
one of the foregoing twelve heads. 

A very encouraging list of tfre- 
sponses were received, and we were 
rejoiced to find how many of our 
readers are really “educated in caun- 
try things.” 

After going over all the letters re- 
ceived in the contest and eliminating 
all incorrect or inadmissible names 
listed, the judge awarded the first 
prize of $5 to Mrs. T. P. Adams, of 
Zionville, N. C., whose list of varieties 
and breeds recognized totaled 659. 
The twelve books for the largest total 









in each division of the contest were 
awarded as follows: 

Cc. G. Sneed, Brundidge, Ala., for the great 
est number of trees recog Hep 

Cc. G. Sneed, Brundige, ereat- 
est number of weeds rece 

Mrs. J. H. Sagle, : for the 
greatest number of wild flowers recognized— 
147. 

Hiram C. Young, Canton, Miss., for the 
greatest wie er of inseets and worms recog- 
nized—13 

Joseph C, Jones, Louisburg, N. C., for the 
greatest number of birds recognized by sight 
—98, 

Connie Rogers, Hipson, Tenn., for the 
greatest number of birds recognized by note 
—83. 

Miss Velma Smith, Corinth, Miss., for the 
greatest number of star groups recognized 
—48, 

Luther J. Jordan, Elm City. N. C., for the 
greatest number of fish recognized—37 

E. ’, Cockrell Jonesboro, Ark. fon the 
greatest number of breeds of c¢ attle recog- 
nized—16. 

Blann Fulfard, Engiehard, N. C., for the 


greatest number of 
—14, 

A. T. Bottoms, 
greatest number 
cognized—79. 

Samiel T. Jackson, Kentwood, 
greatest number of varieties of 
cognized—15. 


breeds of hogs recognized 


Woodville, 


Ala., for the 
of breeds of 


chickens re- 


La., for the 
clover ree 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


ALES on the Richmond warehouse floors 

were light for the week ending October 
14. This was partly owing to the State Fair 
being in progress. ‘Total sales of primings 
amounted to between 5.000 and 6,000 pounds, 
and those of new tobacco about the same 
weight which sold on an average of $10 per 
hundred. 

Richmond Market.—Owing to extremely 
dry weather, the opening sales for loose leaf 
tobacco on the Richmond warehouse floors 
today, October 17, were light, but the quality 
was good and the buyers present were eager, 
for all fair stock. 

With favorable weather 
indications are that the aggregate sales for 
the whole week will be normal as the farm- 
ers in the sun-cured belt are hauling in their 
tobacco early. The tobacco exhibit at the 
Virginia State Fair was a most creditable one 
and attracted much attention. 

Petersburg Market.—Prices on bright to- 
bacco ranged from $9 to $37.50 per hundred. 
New dark leaf tobacco sold from $6.75 to $16. 
The fair will be held here this week, and 
there will be special premium sales of bright 
and dark grades, in which premiums in both 


conditions, the 


goods and money to the value of $700 will be 
distributed. 

Chase City Market.—While there were no 
heavy breaks on this market, each of the 
warehouses had a good, substantial sale ev- 
ery day. 

The quality of the offerings were full up 
to the average, and the prices are said to be 


better than for several years even 
the high figures of 1913. 
well pleased with results. 

Danville Market.—It is estimated that fully 
2,150,000 pounds of tobacco were disposed of 
on this market There were triple sales on 
several days. The general character of the 
offerings was practically the same that 
offered in previous weeks. Some of the very 
fine wrappers sold as high as $70 per hundred 
pounds. Cigarette cutters were in strong 
demand, selling at from $25 to $38 per hun- 
dred. There was a fair amount of trading in 
redried tobaeco, 

Lynchburg Market—Sales on this market 
aggregated 130,000 pounds of new leaf, with 
sales fer the season to date of 421,810 pounds. 
The offerings for the week consisted mostly 
of tast cuttings and common grades, and the 
general average price per hundred was $7.68, 
much higher than last season this time. Large 
sales are looked for next week, provided 
weather conditions are favorable. 

Seuth Boston Market—So heavy were 
sates on Thursday that they were 


exceeding 
Farmers seemed 


as 


the 
blocked 


. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and the stock was not disposed of until Fri- 
day. Fancy tobaccos are bringing very high 
prices, with prices on common grades as 
high as ever seen before on this market, 
Large sales are looked for the balance of the 
month, 


” Kenbridge Market—Sales of bright tobacco 
for the week amounted to 196,500 pounds, at 
an average price of $16 per hundred. The 
quality is improving as the season advances, 
and as soon as the dry spell is broken, larger 
sales are looked for. All indications point to 
«a prosperous season for this market. 

J. M. BELL. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
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Chicago, 2 = corn, 89@90c (delivered 
in Raleigh, Hy Mel. 05); No. 2 yellow corn, 88% @90c 
(delivered in Raleigh, 1.03% @i.05). 


No. d. Irish Potatoes, per barrel: 


gers New York City, 
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oh rt Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New York City, 
5@ 2.25 
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COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTONSEED MEAL 
| Middling [Cot 1, Pounds of 
Town | Cotton |Per Bushei| Meal for 
Thursday | Ton Seed 
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New Bern 17¢ Rs 
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Spare Time Canvassers 


PARE time canvassers can make 
more money for the efiort ex- 
pended and have the satisfaction of 
knowing they are doing a good work 
by soliciting subscriptions fer The 
Progressive Farmer than any other 


publication we know of, and we 
know ’em all. 
Many is the winter day yeu can 


turn to good account by asking your 
farmer friends to take The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

You will be astonished by the num- 
ber of subscriptions procured, and 
you will be pleased, too, with the 
liberal cash commission allowed you 
for your work. 

We will send you a complete outfit 
for beginning the work, and you can 
use your copy as a sample, and -your 
knowledge of the work of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will prove a power- 
ful aid when commending it to others. 

If you are so situated 
not take up this work, 
ommend a trustworthy, competent 
man or woman, boy or girl whe will 
make up a club of subscriptions in 
your neighborhood. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


yeu can- 
please rec- 


“ARMER. 





HE University of South Carolina 

has just issued a bulletin on the 
“Decrease of Birds in South Cdro- 
lina.” South Carolina with every oth- 
er Southern state faces the fact that 
insect and weed-seed destroying birds 
are on the decrease and we are glad 
to see the growing movement for the 
protection of these “farmers’ friends.” 
A copy of the bulletin may be obtain- 
ed by writing Miss Belle Williams, 
Secretary, Audubon Society of South 
Carolina, Columbia. 























Saturday, October 28, 1916] 


LIVESTOCK AT THE NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE FAIR 


Better All-round Livestock Show 
Than Ever Before—Prize Winners 
On Cattle and Hogs 

HE exhibit of live 
North 
unusually 
several 


stock at the 
Carolina State Fair was 
good this year, owing to 
special inducements offered. 
The premium money on beef cattle 
was practically trebled, due to the 
money appropriated by the record as- 
sociations and that offered by Mr. 
Leonard Tufts, President of the As- 
sociation. In addition to this, prem- 
ium oe was offered by the Presi- 
dent on the Holstein-Friesians, Ayr- 
shires ay Berkshires. 

The parade of livestock formed an 
interesting part of the show, all of the 
prize-winning animals taking part in 
the parade held on the last day of the 
fair. In addition to the prize-winning 
stock, President Tufts showed an ex- 
cellent four-horse team of Percher- 
ons and a number of draft colts, hav- 
ing discarded all mules from his farm 
and now using Percheron mares 
largely. 

The judges in 
were as follows: 

Horses and mules, Dr. G. A. Roberts 
and A. M. Swinnerton; beef cattle, L. 
I. Cases. daity. cattle, 1. ©. Reed; 
swine, A. M. Swinnerton; sheep, 
George Evans. 

Following are the awards for cattle 
and swine: 


the various classes 


CATTLE 


Aberdeen-Angus,—A herd of Aberdeen-An- 
gus was shown by F. B. Turnbull, of Cedar- 
ville, Ohio. All premium money was award- 
ed where the entries were filled, 

Shorthorns.—With a few 
money offered on Shorthorns was taken by 
W. A. Wagner, Fremont, Ohio. In this case 
these premiums were won by Mr. J. Lindsay 
Patterson, Winston-Salem, who showed a 
few animals from this breed. 

Jerseys.—J. C. McNutt won first and se- 
cond in the following: Bull one year old, bull 
under one year; heifer, two years old, heifer, 
one year old, heifer under one, exhibitor’s 
herd, breeders young herd, championship 
bull, Also socond on bull, three years old 
and over three. D, L. Farrior won first on 
championship cow and cow three years old, 
R. H. Griffin first on bull three years old. 

Guernseys.—Sandhill Farm Life School 
won first on bull three years old, cow three, 
championship cow and bull. H,. Arthur Os- 
borne, Canton, won first on bulls one year and 
two years, heifer one year, second on cow 
three; John Bradshaw, Raleigh, second on 
bull three, 

Holstein-Friesian.— In  Holstein-Friesians 
the show was made by P. H. Hanes, of Win- 
ston-Salem. This is an excellent herd, deserv- 
ing considerable credit. General J. S. Carr 
showed a few head, but did not compete for 
premiums, 

Ayrshires,—Here the 
between W. V. Probasco, Cream Ridge, New 
Jersey, and S. B. Skinner, Oxford, New York. 

Grade Dairy Herd.—Best grade dairy 


exceptions, all 


prizes were divided 


herd 


in North Carolina, H. Arthur Osborne, first; 
J. GC. MeNutt, second. 
SWINE 


Berkshires.—Boar six months old, E. E. 
E 





Petty, Hillsboro, first; >. J. Coltrane, 
second; boar under six months, Leroy Hall, 
Hillsboro, first: J. Ff Perry Creedmore, 
second; sow one year, G. Booker, first: W. 
Echols, second. Sow six months, E. E, Petty, 
first: W. Mendenhall, second. Sow under six 
months, Paul Kirkland, first; Leroy Hall, se- 
cond. Best boar any age, J Petty, first: 
E. J. Coltrane, “Cc “st sow any age, P 
Kirkland, first; J. E. Petty, second. 

In addition to the regular money offered 


by the State Fair 
Tufts offered $100, 


Association, Mr. Leonard 





Duroc-Jerseys.—J. J. Jordan, MeCullers, 
won first on bos two years old; sows one and 
two, sow any re and exhibitor’s herd. Also 
on both specials offered by National Duroc- 
Jersey association and, breeders’ young herd, 
Kimball Farm, Oxford, won first on boars one 
year old, six months old, and boar any age; 
second on exhibitor’s herd and sow one year. 
D. l.. Farrior won second on breeder's voung 


herd J. C. MeNutt won 
six months and R, 
age. 
Poland-Chinas.—G. M. 

boars one year, six months, 
On sows two years, one year, and under six 
months; also on exhibitor’s herd and best 
boar and best sow. J. W. Dixon, first on boar 
two vears old: Frank Elliott, Winston-Salem, 
first on sow six months; Roy Setzer, Hickory, 
second, 


tirst on sow 
Osborn on sow 


over 
under that 


3eavers won first on 
under six months, 


The list of awards in horses, sheep 
and in pig club contest will be given in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer. 

On the whole, the livestock exhibit 
was by far better than ever before. 
The barns were all filled to their ca- 
pacity. The Jersey show was deficient 
this year owing to the absence of sev- 
eral of the leading state exhibitors. 
The Shorthorns and Aberdeen-Angus 
herds and the two hérds of Ayr- 
shires were highly commendable in 
every respect. In the swine classes 
the ‘Berkshire show was not up to 





standard, owing to the absence in 
competition of the herd owned by the 
President, Mr. Leonard. Tufts. This 
excellent herd of Berkshires was ex- 


hibited but not in competition. 
R. S. GURTIS; 
A. & M. College. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 
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Preparing Turkeys for Market 


HE profit derived from the aver- 
age flock of turkeys depends on 
the price they bring on the holiday 
market. Many attempts have been 
made to fatten large flocks in close 
confinement, but so far the results 
have been unsatisfactory. It is better 
to allow the birds their freedom dur- 
ing the fattening period, and no diffi- 
culty should be experienced in fatten- 
ing them in the ordinary way on the 
average farm. They can be put in the 
very best of condition with very little 
trouble by feeding whole corn two or 
three times a day, both old and young 
fowls being fed together 
When whole corn is given it is well 
to limit the ration at first, then as the 
fowls become accustomed to it the 
supply should be increased until they 
have all that will be consumed read- 
ily, but never gorged. Old corn makes 
a better and quicker fattening ration 
and is safer than new corn, as the lat- 
ter may cause bowel trouble. Howev- 


ter, when it is necessary to feed new 


corn little trouble will be experienced 
if it is introduced into the ration grad- 
ually. After the birds become thor- 
oughly accustomed to a grain ration, 
ground oats and corn meal mixed with 
milk may be given once a day, but this 
must not be fed sufficiently to de- 
crease the amount of whole grain con- 
sumed too much or the gains will de- 
crease in proportion. A feed of whole 
wheat may be given every other day 
with good results. A plentiful supply 
of both clean, fresh water and sharp 
grit should be available at all times. 
After the fattening process is once 
started it is essential that the fowls 
be kept steadily growing to make the 
most weight and be ready for market- 
ing by Thanksgiving. An additional 
mash or dough given once a day dur- 
ing the last few weeks is good to has- 
ten growth. The price of market tur- 
keys is usually highest during the hol- 


idays, and market reports show that | 
the greatest values are obtained dur- | 


ing the last week of November for the 
Thanksgiving trade. The prices aver- 
age almost as high at Christmas, but 
the demand is not so great. Thanks- 
giving seems to be chiefly a turkey 
festival. It is advisable for farmers 
and other small producers as well, to 
market their turkeys alive, or dress 
and dispose of on the local market. 
Dry picking is desirable as a scalded 
fowl presents an wuninviting appear- 
ance. When poultry of any kind is to 
be shipped in the dressed state, icing 
is necessary to keep it in the proper 
condition. HUGH E. THORP. 
Dallas, 


Texas. 


What Hens Like 


ERHAPS the best way to find out 
what hens like is to ask the hens. 
At least that was the plan followed 
by the Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in recent tests in which 





weighed amounts of various feeds 
were placed before the hens and 
what they left of each kind was 


weighed back so it was possible to 
tell what kinds of feed they had 
eaten and what they had passed by. 
At the same time a careful record 
was kept of the number of eggs laid 
by each hen and her changes in 
weight. 

The test seems to show that the 
hen knows better than many people 
how to select the feed that will help 
her most in laying eggs and keep her 
in the best condition. Some old ideas 
with regard to poultry feeding were 
proved sound, and some others were 
discredited by the hens. They almost 
all showed a decided preference for 
wheat, which is very generally used 
as a poultry feed. Kafir stood next in 
popularity, followed: by corn and corn 
meal, but oats and sunflowers were 





not eaten as much as many people 
would have expected, probably be- 
cause the hen is not able to digest 


much feed containing a high percent- | 


age of crude fiber. The hens that did 
eat sunflower seed were 
them and eating only the softer por- 
tions inside, possibly because they 
wanted to get rid of the crude fiber in 
the shell. 

Bran is often used in poultry feed- 
ing, but the hens in this test which 
could get other feed almost always 
chose it instead of bran. Alfalfa 
leaves were tried, but not eaten to 
any great extent. 

Animal food of some kind, such as 
the beef scrap or sour milk, is gener- 
ally regarded as very necessary for 
laying hens, but most of the hens in 
this test did not eat much more beef 
scrap while laying than while not lay- 
ing. Two actually ate more of it 
when they were not laying. 

Other tests at the Missouri Station, 
have shown that the use of either 
beef scrap or sour milk makes the 
hen’s egg record at least twice as 
good as though she were fed no ani- 
mal feed whatever, and that sour 
milk 1s slightly better than beef scrap 
for this purpose, in addition to being 
cheaper and easier to get on most 
farms. 

H. L. KEMPSTER. 





THE IRISHMAN WAS RIGHT 


A new story is at hand’ bearing upon the ex- 
asperating delay in completing the Lambs’ 
new clubhouse. Thomas Findlay was one day 
passing the club-house, where the work upon 
the addition is still in progress. Meeting the 
janitor,, Findlay asked him how soon the 
building would be ready for occupancy. 

The janitor, an Irishman, replied: ‘*About 
the first of Octember.” 
Findlay retorted, ‘‘You mean Septober.” 

“I meant what I said,’’ insisted the janitor, 
“Octember.”’ 

“But there isn’t any such month,” 
Findlay. 

“That's why I made it Octember,”’ 
ed the janitor.—New 


declared 


answere- 
York Telegraph. 


cracking | 
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FACTORY CLEARANCE 


PIANO SALE 


Factory conditions enable us to 
offer at very attractive bargain 
prices some fine pianos, used but 
in good condition. Here is your 
opportunity to owna paino. You 
can buy it on the most elastie 
terms. Write for my bargain 


bulletin of pianos. 


2 YEARS TRIAL 


Look carefully et this mt. _of bargain, 
write today .to me personall 
Steinway former po e $55 now 
Brewster former price 2! now 
Schubert former price 275, now 
Hardman former price 500, now 
Shoninuger . former price 75, now 

Any time during two years after purchase 
you can trade any of these pianos in for @ 
CRAFTS CABINET GRAND piano, and get 
an allowance of the full amount paid on the 
bargain offer. 

Write for my beautiful catalog. 





218 North Second St., 
RICHMOND, VA. 











Priced Throttle-Governed eros 
The Weberator fuel mixer saves 4 fuel, 
rottle regulates speed 
powerto work like steam. No 
waste --no 5 violent explosions, 
2 eg trial. 56-Year 
7 Book “i Mites w to Use Kero- 
Laat mae Prices. 


Lowest- 
Engine. 














Just now we have only a few 
cows and heifers for sale. They 

are richly bred and of excellent 
‘i quality.. We are booking orders 
for young bulls for future deliv- 
‘tery. We solicit your inquiries 
and invite you to visit our farm. 


Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








profitable marketing of farm products. 
and send for a copy. 


Introduction—An Appeal 
ship. 


Chapter I—The Farmer Must Take 
Complete Control of His Business 


Chapter II—First of All, a Good Local 


for Leader- 


Farmers’ Club: How to Make it a 
Success, 
Chapter IlI—Codéperative Buying Is 


Good; Codéperative 
May or May Not Be. 


Chapter IV—Rural Credits and Coéper- 
ati 


Merchandising 


Chapter V—Why I Believe in the Farm- 
ers’ Union, Grange, etc. 

Chapter VI—Some Farmers’ Clubs I 
Have Known: Examples of Neigh- 
borhood Codéperation, 

Chapter VII—How to Organize a Co- 

bperative Society: Some Funda- 
mental Principles. 


Chapter VIII— How Codperation re- 
made a Minnesota Neighborhood: 
The Story of Svea. 


Chapter IX—Why Can't You Have a 
Netghborhood Like Svea ?—A Prop- 
erly Organized Rural Community. 

Crrapter X—How Wisconsin Berry 
Growers Met an Ugly Situation; 
Successful Produce Marketing, 

Chapter XI—More Codperative Stories 
From the Northwest: Codperative 
Laundry Work, Livestock Ship- 
ping, Chevse-Making, etc. 

Chapter XII—Codperation to Get Bet- 
ter Cotton and Cottonseed Prices. 

Chapter XIII—A $5,000,000 Truck Mar- 
keting Association in Virginia. 

Chapter XIV—A North Carolina County 
Codperation Has Waked Up: 
Creameries, Egg Collecting, Pota- 
to Marketing, Credit Societies, etc. 

Chapter XV—What Florida and Cali- 
fornia Citrus Fruit Organizations 
Have Done. 


Get a Copy Today! 
With The Progressive Farmer, one year 
Address all orders to 








To Learn About Co-operative Marketing, Read 
‘‘How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 
It’s the most comprehensive and up-to-date book yet printed dealing with 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already renewed your sebscription for this year, 
you can get a copy for 60c just as if you were sending your renewal now. 


Once again read the list of chapters 


Chapter XVI—An Arkansas Cotton 
Marketing Association. 

Chapter XVII—Every Farmer Shoul@ 
Join a Mutual Insurance Company: 
What Some Companies Are Doing. 

Chapter XVIII—Making Farmers into 
Business Men: How Codperation 
Has Remade Rural Ireland 

Chapter XIX—Two Irish Rural Credit 
Societies and How They Work. 

Chapter XX—The Large Outlook of the 
Irish Agricultural Leader Prob- 
lems of Rural Codperation. 

Chapter XXI—Agricultural Codperation 
in England. 

Chapter XXII—What Codédperation Has 
Done for French Farmers, 

Chapter XXIII—Codperation Gives Dan- 
ish Farmers Three Profits Instead 
of One. 

Chapter XXIV—Cows and Codperation 
Have Made Denmark Rich: Busl- 
ness Methods and High Quality 
Products as Factors. 

Chapter XXV—Averaging $2 More Per 
Hog Through Codperation: How 
Livestock Farmers Benefit. 


Chapter XXVI—“People’s High 
Schools’’ Made Danish Coéperation 
Possible, 


Chapter XXVII—Fight Secrets of Suc- 
cess with Codperation: The Ex- 
periences of Denmark as a Lesson 
for America. 

APPENDIX 

Chapter I—What Sort of By-Laws Shall 
We Have—Suggested Forms. 

Chapter II—Regulations for a Cotper- 
ative Store. 


Chapter IlI—By-Laws of a Farmers’ 
Club. 


Chapter IV—Parllamentary Rules. 
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Invest a few doll in PAINTING. 


llars how 
the value of your 


jome 





Now the wood is open from the 
THAT IS ABSORBED THAT 
protect your home from the 


summer's heat 


winter’s storms 


Painting adds to the looks of your home, the 
the community. 
Decide now to invest a few dollars in 


‘“ 


For years we have studied PAINT. We_ use 
article. The pigments we use cost more, 
of ordinary pigments. 


A lifetime of paint-knowledge 
best results. 
mistakes. 
When you write for your copy ask all the 
information and suggestions free. 

Ask your dealer, or order DIRECT. 


All the various colors. 





Add TEN YEARS 
To the Life of Your Home. 


It will bring bigger returns in the 
than at any other season. 


and will best take up 
PROTECTS AND PRESERVES the 


ENACI7, , 


is made to LAST and LAST 
and LAST! 


only 
but—they have 


Get Our Portfolio of PAINT INFORMATION 


is contained in it. 
Color-schemes. 


questions you want. 


ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 


Makers of MURA-LIKE, for inside walls 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


improvement of 


the paint. 
wood. 


It is the paint 
Now is the time to 


life of the building, and to your standing in 


pure, aged linseed oil,—not the 


d ordinary 
DOUBLE 


THE C OvE RING POWER 


Tells you 


all you want to know to get the 
Facts 


and figures. Saves you money and 


Our service-experts will give 




















Foe must have a new roof—Your Bam, Residence, Out- 
house may be in such shape now asto require one. Make 
the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. Architects and Builders who know 
say put on the roof to last as long as the building, you can do thisif you use 


CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES 


Exhaustive en that first cost is no 
CAROLINA TOTP SHINGEESions pe Ap ed ach om psc 


nor 
Easy to lay, no tools n 


booklet. Tells all about raofing. 
LINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., Dept. A- Wilmington, N.C. 


won't warp, crack, rot and curl up lik 
tin. Once put on they last as long as e le 
mer and n urnish alvanized or Paint 
Write toda: 


yy for information, prices, 
THE CARO! 


ew 


tham wood shingles, 


wood shingles, 
e like — 
ed but ham 


bees and bu 











FOOS 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


The Standard for more than 28 years. 
Made in all sizes, 1% to 500 horse 
power. Write for Catalog P. F. l. 


Box 295 








STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 
General Distributors for Virginia and North Carolina, FOOS Engines and APPLETON Corn Huskers 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


127 Sycamore St. 














WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? | 


a clean, well-edited, high 
Because 3<\« farm paper editori 
ally creates a desire for certain com 
modities. 


This being so. a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself. display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 











Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL _ HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 












e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive J Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 








| 
The man who's wise will advertise, | 





‘““HUSTLER’™ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 


Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting. 


Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes floor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, eto, 
Guaranteed to 
do first-class 
work. 


Salem Iron Wks. 
—_— nearest 


ar nt. 
Winston- daiem, N.C. 
or Columbia, 8. C. 








WILLIAMS 


SAVE money by grind- 
ing your own grain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors, Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by 
feeding ground instead of 
whole grain, Doit witha 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs, Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS— 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 
















IMPROVED 
cory MILL 








Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














TIME TO GET BUSY 


We Are Now Beginning Six Months 
for Most Active Work in Codpera- 
tive Buying and Selling—Work for 
New Members and Full Attendance 

| at Meetings 





HE six months period, extending 


from October to April, is the most 
important period with the organized 
farmers 


for codperative selling and 
buying, especially 
in the cotton and 
tobacco-producing 
counties. Nearly 
all these erops are 





sold and the bulk 

of such supplies as 
fertilizers, lime, 

seeds, etc., are pur- 

| chased during this 
p period. The meet- 

MR. GREEN ings of the Local 
Unions, therefore, should transact 
| more business and should be better 
attended than during the busy pro- 
ducing season, when the nights are 


short and the members are tired from 
long hours of physical labor. 
x * Ok 
We should be just as prompt and 
| regular in the attendance of the meet- 
ings of our Local Unions 


as we are in 
attending to the work and business of 
|our farms. In the organized rural 
community every individual unit in 


| the organization is an important fac- 
tor, a link in the chain, so to speak 
and whether a member takes active 
part in the program of the meeting or 
| not, his presence and moral support go 
a long way toward making the meet- 
ings worth while. 
* * * 


In this connection | would empha- 


size the suggestion that officers and 
other actively interested members can 


swell the attendance if they will use 
the card system of inviting the forget- 
fuland indifferent members,and where 
there is telephone connection this sort 
of means of communication may be 
used to urge attendance. 

There can be no live and well-at- 
tended Unions without persistent and 
active community leaders who keep 
eternally on the job of boosting the 
meetings, urging attendance, and for- 
mulating interesting social, educa- 
tional and business programs. It is 
true that conditions frequently arise 
that are inclined to cool off the tem- 
perature of the community leader’s 
enthusiasm, but the discouragements 
are no greater than are occasionally 
encountered in any other line of hu- 
man endeavor. 

* Ok Ok 


In the community of nearly every 
Local Union there are farmers who 
have never joined the Union and they 
would make desirable members. We 
are not only approaching the most op- 
portune season for getting the best 
attendance at our meetings, but it is 
| also the best season for soliciting new 
members and for getting new blood 
into the organization. This can be 
done by a systematically arranged 
campaign through personal work, as 
was effectively done in more than a 
hundred Local Unions in North Caro- 
lina last winter, adding, as they did, 
nearly one thousand new members. 

* ok Ok 





We can make this fall and winter a 
record breaking season of growth and 
development of business codperation 
if the leaders in every Local Union 
will catch the spirit and decide it shall 
be done in their respective communi- 
ties. The campaign for more business 
coéperation has already been started 
| under supervision and direction of the 
| North Carolina State Council and it 








WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX.27,' RONDA, N.C. 
An er one 





If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 


on ther and ask them to subscribe. 


Then call 


means a revival in Unionism and co- 
6peration in North Carolina where- 
ever the Local and County Unions are 
responsive. 





The Coming State Meeting of the 
Farmers’ Union 


| iy THE time for the annual meet- 
ing of the State Farmers’ Union 
draws nigh we should be_ thinking 
about ways and means by which the 
Union may be 
made more effi- 
cient, and its use- 
fulness increased 
as a factor in the 
uplift and ad- 
vancement of ru- 
ral North Caro- 
lina. 

We have been ex- 
ceedingly fortun- 
ate in the past in 
the personnel of our delegate body. 
The writer has heard many favorable 
comments upon the high-class of men 
who represent the organization in its 
state meetings. 

We are confidently expecting the 
1916 state meeting to be composed of 
this same high class of citizenship of 
rural North Carolina, men who are 
giving the very best years of their 
lives to the betterment of conditions 
around and about them, men who are 


MR. WRIGHT 


really and truly bringing the Old 
North State into its own. 
Let the county Unions when they 


come to select delegates to this con- 
vention lay aside personal preference, 
and all considerations save the very 
best interests of the state organiza- 
tion. Let the Local Unions in select- 
ing delegates to these county Unions 
have the same aim in mind. Without 
fear, without favor, without respect 
to church or political creed, let us 
have the most devoted, and the very 
strongest men go. 

The approaching meeting can do 
much in shaping the welfare of the 
state along practically all lines of ac- 
tivity. The State Council has taken 
advanced ground in the matter of set- 
ting in motion a definite and sane bus- 
iness policy for the organization, and 
this proposition, along with others, 
affecting the business side of the Un- 
ion, will doubtless come up for consid- 
eration. 

The improvement of our public 
highways is second only in import- 
ance to the educational and business 


development among us. Then, too, it 
occurs to me that the organization 


and maintenance of.some sort of mu- 
tual fire insurance would be worth 
while to the membership. 

May we have one of the greatest 
and very best meetings of the Union 
yet held is my earnest desire. 





C. C.. We 
How to Get Full Value For Cotton 
Seed 
URiNG the same week recently 


the price paid for cotton seed in 
North Carolina was 75 cents a bushel 
in one market town and 45 cents in an- 
other town, representing a difference 
of 30 cents. This means a loss of $18 


to the farmer for every ton of seed 
sold in the town that paid only 45 
cents a bushel for cotton seed. Is 


there any good reason why producers 
should become the victims of such 
heartless greed and injustice? It isa 
notable fact that the low price paid 
for seed was in a section where farm- 
ers are not very actively organized 
and where there is no cooperative 
selling. 

This season the demand for cotton 
seed has so far exceeded the supply 
that the mills have not been publish- 
ing a market report on cotton seed, 
but seem to be buying them at what- 
ever price is required to get the seed. 
In some sections the agents of the cot- 
tonseed oil mills have already been of- 
fering 2,600 pounds prime cottonseed 
meal for a ton of cotton seed, and it is 
predicted that 3,000 pounds of meal 
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DON’T SELL YOUR COTTON BEFORE YOU KNOW 
THE GRADE 


HE experience related to The Robesonian the other day by Mr. 
Edward Smith, of Route 7 from Lumberton, would seem to in- 
dicate that if farmers are to get the benefits to which they are 
entitled by having their cotton graded by a Government grader for 
which provision was made at their last meeting by the county com- 
missioners, they must hold their cotton off the market until they get 
the report from the grader and can go to market knowing the grade 
they have fo offer. 

Mr. Smith sold his cotton for strict middling, the grade placed 
upon it by the local grader. A few days later Mr. Smith got a sample 
from his bale back from the Government grader, his cotton being 
graded good middling, a notch higher than strict. Mr. Smith went 
to the purchaser and wanted the difference in price which the higher 
grade would have brought, but there was nothing doing. By market- 
ing his cotton before getting the report from the Government grader 
he lost whatever the difference amounted to at the price cotton was 
selling on the day he sold. 

Mr. Smith’s experience ought to serve as a warning to others. By 
marketing cotton before receiving a report from the Government 
grader farmers will defeat the very object of the grading plan. They 
will lose the advantage to which they are entitled. It means at most 
waiting only a day or so, and when a farmer comes to market with 
the report from the Government grader in his pocket he knows the 
grade he has to offer and can refuse to sell except at the price based 
on that grade. The cotton grading plan seems to be a mighty good 
thing for the farmers but to reap the benefits from it they must wait 
for the grading report before bringing their cotton to market.—Lum- 





berton Robesonian. 











will be given in exchange for a ton of 
seed before the season is over, and the 
organized farmers who dispose of 
their cotton seed under the Farmers’ 
Union contract by the car load, in 
stead of selling on the streets, by the 
wagon load, stand a chance of getting 
the very best that the market affords. 
The far-sighted farmer may be selling 
a bale of cotton occasionally but he is 
hauling his seed back home to hold for 
a better market. 3. Be Gs, 





“WHAT OUR LOCAL IS DOING” 


This Randolph Local Has Saved Mon- 
ey, Promoted Better Farming, and 
Helped the Local School 


N SEPTEMBER 15, 1909, a party of 

Randolph County farmers in Cali- 
ridge Township met at Center School- 
house in District No. 1. This meeting 
organized and started a Farmers’ Lo- 
eal Union for the purpose of codper- 
ating in buying necessities, which 
could not be produced on the farm. 
| This Local stands today with fifty- 
two soldiers loyal to the cause of pre- 
paredness against robbing the farmer 
of his living and giving the same to the 
middleman so he may live in luxury. 

During this time of nearly seven 
‘years this Local has had many ups 
‘and downs, but we have stood the test 
and we have accomplished many good 
things. We have built up our trade 
until now we can buy through our 
trade agent anything we need on the 
farm, no matter how large the bill. We 
have codpérated in buying everything 
needed for the farm from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to as high as three 
carloads of fertilizer in one season. 
We have turned our trade-agent’s 
fund around many times, thus leaving 
the middleman’s profits in our own 
county among our own farmers. Our 
Local has bought this year, besides 
guano, about $575 worth of goods. 

Ten years ago we were farmers of 
the old belief in breaking shallow and 
cultivating deep. But with the organ- 
ization of this Local and with the dis- 
cussions which have been carried on 
in the same, we are today farmers of 
the progressive type—farmers willing 
to follow the advice of our county de- 
monstration agent. We are not large 
farmers but are people who have our 
own pastures, our hogs and cattle, 
corn in our cribs—and last but not 
least, we have vegetables on our ta- 
bles the year around, and they are 
from our own gardens. 

In this District when the Local was 
organized we had a little school house 
which was a disgrace to the commun- 
ity. Now we have a nice three-room- 
ed schoolhouse—and best of all the 
Union gave several doflars more in 
building this house than the non- 
Union people. WM. N. BRAY. 

Ramseur, N. C. 





. How Cotton Grading Works 


HE Farmers’ Union in the various | 


counties has done a good work 
by getting county commissioners to 


furnish farmers the cotton grading | 


service offered by the North Carolina 
Agricultural Department and Experi- 
ment Station. The plan has already 
been explained in The Progressive 
Farmer, but it may not be amiss to 
give again the following simple ex- 
planation of the. plan, as given by 
County Demonstration Agent Gidney 
of Cleveland County: 

“Cotton grading will save the farm- 
ers of Cleveland County thousands of 
dollars a year in the sale of cotton 
if they will only take advantage of 
the system. It works through the co- 
Operation of the ginners of the coun- 
ty who will draw samples of each 
bale at the gin, send samples, num- 
ber of bale and name of owner in a 
carton to the general office at Char- 
lotte, under a Government ‘frank’ and 
instructions, where the samples will 
be graded according to the Govern- 
ment standards and a certificate of 
the grade sent back to the owner, 
with the price of that grade of cote 
ton that day. The Government car- 
ries these samples and certificates 
through the mail free of charge. 

“The $300 appropriated by the coun- 
ty is to help defray expenses of the 
office and managers. The estimated 
cost is only a cent a bale for this 
grading and such amount of this ape 
propriation will be spent as bales are 
graded. In other words, if only ten 
bales are graded, the county will pay 
only 10 cents or one cent a bale. 

“This makes it unnecessary for 
farmers whose cotton is graded to 
draw samples and bring them to buy- 
ers, as they will have grade certifi- 
cates to sell by. It will relieve use- 
less hauling and place the farmer on 
other markets. This will be a great 
advantage to farmers who will codp- 
erate with the Government, which is 
lending all of its assistance to better 
conditions.” 





UR Union has tried to help its 

members in every way it could. 
One of our members died and we paid 
his funeral expenses. For another we 
bought a horse in place of one that 
died. We have done many things like 
this that were a help to members who 
were unfortunate. We have bought 
our fertilizer, groceries, supplies, etc., 
coéperatively—the cost of fertilizer 
alone we bought in this way being 
$12,000 We have bought many other 
things at a saving also, but have kept 
no record of our transactions.—J. B. 
Stephenson, Seaboard, N. C. 





Your little girl would be tickled with a pen 
of five pure-bred chickens. See our advertise- 
ment on page 9 and give her a good start 
with a long term renewal order, 
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Satisfaction! 


From the moment you first —)) 
handle a roll of Texaco Roof- Y} 


ing until the time, years 
afterward, when you note 
with pleasure that the roof is still 
as good as the day it was laid, you . 
will get nothing but satisfaction 
from it. 


\ 


A\)) 


is made to give satisfaction. It is heat- 
proof, cold-proof, fume and acid-proof, 
and fire-resisting. Of course it is water- 
proof. These facts make it so. « 
They account also for its great durability, \ 
for its ability to give perfect service, year \ 1 
in, year out, under the most extreme ne 
weather conditions. ~ es 
You cannot do better than put Texaco * Lg 
Roofing on your buildings. 

It is sold by all good fe. i 4 f 
dealers: For folder con- weir 
taining samples address: 


ROOFING DIVISION 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON 
SSS 








Little Dutch 


Sulky Plow 


One of the most popular riding plows on the 
market, because of its simple, strong construction, 
excellent work and exceedingly light draft. 


A farmer writes that the Little Dutch Sulky 
Plow cuts a deep, smooth 14" furrow in ground 
so hard that he could not use his walking plow, 
and two horses pulled it easily. 


Driver Has an Easy Job 


Automatic wheel control holds plow down to its work with little 
attention. Makes square turn to right or left without touching a 
lever. Keeps even depth around corners and in rough gr 
Does good work in stony land. 

Buili right or left hand style; equipped with steel bottom or chilled 


se to insure g work in any soil. 


See it at your Moline dealer's or write us for illustrated literature. 















The Moline Line Includes 
Corn Planters, Cotton 
Planters, Cultivators, Corn 
Binders, Grain Binders, 
Grain Drills, Harrows, Hay 
oaders, Hay Rakes, Lime 


Sowers, Listers, Manure 
Spreaders, Mowers, Plows 
(chilled and steel), Reapers, 








Scales, Seeders, Stalk Cut- - Dept. 22, 
eatcoesrearte| Moline Plow Co., Maine, it 





























Cts. 
Roll 


RUBBER ROOFING 


own Spotiess Rubber Roofing—1-ply 87¢. 2 
ply $1.20, 3-ply $1.50 pee roll. A limited stock of mill-ends (2 to 
6 pi to roll i-ply T4c, 2 


-ply $1.07, 3-ply $1.32 per roll. A strict} 
P’ i ii t by “Ths 


t-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, sald 
‘South's Mail Order House’’ at considerably less than the usual prices. 
Rolls of 108 Sa. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; fully 2 
ranteed. Write for free catalog of 5000 money-saving barga’ 
The Spotiess Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 














FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. “JERSEY WAKE- 
FIELD,” “CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” “‘SUCCESSION,” “FLAT DUTCH.” 


H. H. TIFT, JR., TIFTON, GA. 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THBOUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


direct from factory to you at wholesale prices. Write 
EE Catalog. 


for new FREE Cat 
SOUTHERN FEATHE a re co., 


R 
Dept. 126, GREENSBORO, N. C. 





We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 








gressive Farmer when you write. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Hach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low ‘rate. | Sgermetd accepted 
for amounts less than 

Rates for Seashtned” 
known on application. 





“editions made 











. 
Registered Holstein Heifers and Bulls— 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn, 


For Sale—Bourbon Red Turkeys, Walnut 
Ridge Farm, Rt. 5, Box 40, Salisbury, N. C, 





For Sale—Several very fine young Holstein- 
Friesian bull calves. Registered, Address 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C, 


Holstein Cattle—Pure-bred and grade Hol- 
steins for sale, reasonable prices. Well bred, 
nicely marked individuals. Always on hand. 

. G. Ferneyhough, 2511 West Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 





For Sale—Bourbon Red Turkeys April 
ee kind that’s easy to raise, $6 per pair. 
. O. Smith, Warsaw, Ni. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


“Champion White Wyandottes for Sale— 
Write Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 


DUCKS 











For Sale—Registered Holstein Bull, ready 
for service. Immuned against tick fever. 
Sired by son of Colantha Johanna Lad, son 
of Sarcastic Lad—World’s Champion at St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Price $150. H. F. Au- 
ten, Little Rock, Ark. 


HEREFORDS 
For Sale—Registered Polled Hereford Bull, 
two years old. Selling to prevent inbreeding. 
Alfred Nesbitt, Woodruff, S. C. 
JERSEYS e 
Registered Jersey Bulls for Sale—Send for 
price list. Oakwood Farm, Newton, N. C. 


Jerseys for Sale—Three butter bred Jersey 
bull calves. Registered. North Carolina De- 
partment Agriculture, West Raleigh, N. C. 




















Pure-bred White Indian Runner Ducks, $1 
each, Geo, F. Myers, Thomasville, N, C, 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











“* Pure-bred Light Brahmas, White Orping- 
tons and Black Langshan chickens, $1 each, 
Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 

Now is the time to purchase your breeding 
stock of Buff Orpington chickens and Bour- 
bon Red Turkeys. Seventy chickens and fifty 
turkeys for sale. Write for prices. Miss Jul- 
ia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, 


[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGE 














| |. MACHINERY | 


Stump Puller—Will buy a Hercules in good 
shape. Send dédscription and price. J. J. 
Jenkins, Greenville, N. C. 


For Sale—One “K’ Hand Power Stump 
Puller, full equipment, list price $224, Only 
used few days. Will sell for $100. S. E. Hos- 
tetter, Denbigh, Va. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position as farm manager by ex- 
perienced farmer, sober habits, good refer- 
ences. Address Farmer, R. F. D. 1, Box 43C, 
Florence, 8S. C, = 

Wanted—Position as farm manager, single, 
experience scientific and practical, good ref- 
erence furnished. L. M., Box 264, Burgaw, 
North Carolina, 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith | Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


~ Sober energetic and experienced farm 
manager with fair education and executive 
ability; wants position as manager of large 
farm. Best references given. Address ‘‘Man- 
ager,’ Morven, N,. C. 

Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box A-54. 


Wanted—Man with good force to cultivate 
crop on halves. Have one of the best farms in 
this section. 100 acres open land, adapted to 






































tobacco, cotton, grain, ete. Good buildings, 
Can accommodate two families. L. S, Olive, 
Apex, N. C. 





Wanted—A Partner who knows how to 
raise hogs. Energy and a desire to succeed 
the only other requirements. Have a No. 1 
proposition for such a man. No other need 
investigate. T. S. McManus, Waldo, Ala- 
chua County, Fla. 

Wanted—Position of trust as manager of 
large farming estate in South. Practical, 
married man 43, ten years farming experi- 
ence, References from officials of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for whom I have work- 
ed. Graduate Military school. Conscientious, 
energetic hustler. Hustler, Box 606, Athens, 
Georgia. 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —_| 


. Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly, from 
guaranteed saiary. Railroad fare — 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va 


LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pe- 
tersburg, Va. 


Before buying get our prices on boars, 
ready for service, gilts, and pigs. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Va. 


Registered Berkshires—Y oung stock out of 
400-pound sows, pigs and boars ready for ser- 
vice. No “enens stuff,’’ but good animals at 
farmer’s prices. Shipped on approval. W.D. 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered “Durocs, 15e per pound. C, S. 


Harris, Mebane, N. C. 


Registered Duroc Pigs, Gilts, Boars— 
“Crackerjacks.” David Barrow, Pelham, Ga. 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey hogs sold. Nice 
open gilts for $20. Riverside Farm, Bracey, 
Virginia, 


ene Duroc Pigs of Colonel strain, 
$10, f. o. b., Nashville, Knapp Farm,» Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 7 ae hie 

Sold—A carload recently. Some fine Duroc 
boars and gilts left. $10 to $50. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, } N.C. 

Fancy bred Duroc > Boars 4 months old. Jer- 
sey bu!! 5 months. High-class Collie pups. N, 
R. Fascick, Rustburg, Va. 

ESSEX 




































































Register of Merit Dams—Send for unusual 
list of registered bull calves—competition 
Jerseys they are. Howard W. Odum, Athens, 








Frostproof Cabbage Plants—1,000, $1, Miss 
Jessie Murray, Claremont, N. C 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage and Collard Plants, 75c per thous- 
and, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 








Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Good 
peach trees 6 and 8 cents, Write for cata- 
logue. Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 








Wanted To Buy—Cowpeas, improved cot- 
tonseed and soy beans. Mail: samples, advise 
price and quantity you have. Russell-Walker 
Seed Co., 89H So, Front St., Memphis, Tenn, 


For Sale—Grafted Paper Shell Pecans, 
Seventy-five cents. Seedlings 5 to 7 feet, 25c, 
Redding’s improved Cleveland Big Boll cot- 
ton seed, free of any disease, $1.50. P., B, 
Day, Trenton, S. C, 

For Sale—Fancy recleaned Fulghum oats, 
$1.10; Bancroft, 90c;; Hastings, 90c. South 
Georgia grown rye, $2.50. Blue stem wheat, 
$2. Oats are free from smut. Fulghum oats 
are the best to plant. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Georgia. 











Crimson clover 16c pound; Red clover 20¢ 
pound; Alsike clover 22c pound; best Ameri- 
can grown Alfalfa 25c pound; Sweet clover, 
unhulled, 20c pound; White clover 50c pound; 
Dwarf Essex Rape 10c pound; Hairy winter 
Vetch 20c pound. If goods are to be sent via 
parcel post, send postage with order, Kirby 
Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C 








Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—500, 75c; 

Georgia, 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50: 10,000, $8 W.C. As- 
SHORTHORNS bury, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Several fine young registered Shorthorn Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof,. Hundred, 

bulls for sale. Shedden Farms, Raymond, Ga. | 25c; 500, 90c, Satisfaction guaranteed. H. 





SHEEP AND GOATS 


Shropshire Sheep for Sale—Seven full-blood 
ewes, $10 each; one registered buck, $15. Sat- 
isfaction or money back, E. G. Norwood, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








DOGS 


Three Pointers Cheap. 
num, N, C. 


English Pig me Pups—Registered stock, $15 
TG 





Tom Herndon, By- 








each. E. L. Green, Rosemarv 
~ Bnglish “Satter iiieven months old. Male 
$15; female $12. Ready for field. Ed. Spam- 


hour, Morganton, N. C. 


Wanted—One bird and Airedale dog. 
sale or exchange, one Scotch Collie. 
W. McLeod, Rowland, N. C. 
SHETLAND PONTES 





For 
James 














“Shetland Ponies for Sale or Exchange for 
fine milk cow. Meridian College, Meridian, 
Miss. 


Ponies 





for school chijJdren and ladies to 
drive. Pony carts, and brood mares, all at 
bargain prices. Cash or time payments, 
State kind of pony you want. Address Pony 
Farm, Spruce Pine, N. C. 


RABBITS 


Belgian Hares—Ten month old pair, $3. Ro- 
bert Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 

Pure-bred Rufus Red Belgian Hares— 
Beauties. C. M. Waff, Franklin, Va. 











A, Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala, 


The best winter Cabbage Plants, that will 
not seed. 1,000, $1. Special prices to dealers. 
Eureka Farm, Catawba, N. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—One dollar 
per thousand. Leading varieties. Prompt 
shipment. D. C. Proctor, Pembroke, N, C. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants for Sale—Ready 
November 1. Price $1.25 per thousand, larg- 
er quantities less. Book your order now. En- 
terprise Truck Farm, Georgetown, S. C. 

Fall Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties, 

















By express, 500 for 60c; 1,000 for $1. Post- 
paid 25c per 100. Special price large quanti- 
ties. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. F, Jami- 
son, Summerville, S. C. 

Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Now ready. 
Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prices: by express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 to 


9,000 at $1 per thousand; 
90¢c per thousand. By mail, 500 for $1 post- 
paid. Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P. 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


CLOVER 


Standard .tro-Germ High-bred Legume 
inoculating material, alive and active for 
clovers, alfalfa, vetches, beans, peas, and 
peanuts. Acre, $1; 5 acres, $4, postpaid. 
When ordering name crop. Edmund A, Fel- 
der, Mgr. Columbia, S. C. 


10,000 to 15,000 at 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Durocs—Any age or size. Also Polled Dur- 
ham cattle. G. T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, 
Virginia. 








Registered Devon Calves and pedigreed 
Essex pigs for sale. H. C. Hargrove, Can- 
ton, N. C. 





For Sale-—One registered Hereford Bull, 1° 





COTTON 


~‘Toole’s ; Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, 
Aiken, S. C. 


Wanted—25 bushels Kings Prolific Big Boll 
Cotton Seed, North Carolina grown, G. B. 
Clayton, Ehrhardt, S, C. 

Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Earliest big boll. 40 bolls makes pound, 46 




















Best Lawn Grass Mixture, prepared espec- 
jally for conditions in South, 25c pound. Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, Herds- 
grass, Rye Grass, Oats Grass, 20c pound. Per- 
Manent pasture mixture consisting of three 
varieties clovers and five varieties grasses, 
that gives year round grazing, 20c pound. 
Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


Best grade cleaned and graded Fulghum 
seed oats, $1.15 bushel; ten bushels and over 
$1.10 bushel. Pedigreed Red Appler Oats 
$1.10 bushel; ten bushels and over $1.05 busn- 
el; Appler oats, good average stock 90c bush’- 
el; ten bushels and over 85c bushel; Red 
Rust-proof oats 75c bushel. Southern Seed 
Rye, tall growing, $1.80 bushel; ten bushels 
and over $1.75 bushel; Blue Stem and Red 
May Seed Wheat recleaned, $2.10 bushel; ten 
bushels and over $2.05 bushel. Kirby Seed 
Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


French Poultry Mustard by 
Durham Seed House, Durham, Ny ¢ 


Fine apples from three to four 
barrel. 











pa reel post, 





‘dollars 4 per 
R. F. Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. C. 

Pit Game Cockerels to trade for Broken 
Setter or Pointer. I. N. Jenkins, Rt. 3, Luray, 








Virginia. 
For Sale—Ben Davis and Stine Apples, 
$2.50 per barrel, f. 0. b. Canton, N. C. H. Ar- 


thur Osborne. 
Crushed Oy ster ‘Shells for Poultry—100 Ibs., 
55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.. Oakshore Poultry 
Farm, Wav erly Mills, SC, 








Buy, sell, exchange all sorts old time and 
modern firearms. Stephens Van Rensselaer, 
22 East 34th St., New York. 


Hide Men, Farmers and Butchers—Are you 
getting exact weights for your green hides in 
these days of high prices? If not you are 
losing money. Athens Hide & Rubber Co.,, 
give best weights on express shipments at 
Athens, Ga. Green hides, 17c. Green salted 
hides, 20c, 























registered O. I. C. boar. Will G, Reed, R, F. | per cent lint. No anthracnose. No bojl wee- 
D, 3, Blackstone, Va. i vils. Free from all diseases. 1% inch staple, OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
PR CINEETOAS EIGIEtOIN ANG Jetses Dill Calves Have private gin. Private culler. We are 
poe stere ina Roeiat oa tack ‘id } originators of this wonderful cotton. Oth- We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
at farmers prices. Register erkshire hogs. | erg are imitators. Write us for proof, and antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
rtd “~~ with quality. Jasper Stock Farm, | cnecial price for early delivery. Vandiver’s Page should see une ig himself Vong buying. 
Motley, Va. ’ ut no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
g POULTRY AND EGGS DEWBERRIES { ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 
For Sale—Dewberry ore ready %c each, ~ 
e 1,000 lots. S. R. Hight, Candor, N. Cc. Small Farms for Sale—W. H. Parrish, 
ANCONAS Dunn, N. 
SUT AnGonn COGKa and’ cotkercisifar sale Strong, well rooted Lucretia Dewberry 130 7 sais 
: ct €- | plants for sale at $6 per 1,000. H. P. Bilyeu acres for saie by owner. Correspond- 
. a aeetnny "Sickcan tease Rests, Pine Knot Farm, Southern Pines, N. C. ‘ ence solicited. Address Tom  Pratchard, 
Vireinia,” : ae ; Lucretia Dewberry Cuttings—$8 thousand. Cleveland, ‘Tenn, Rt-6, 








Dark Cornish, Black Leghorns. 
other varieties. Stock cheap. 
try Yards, Ranger, Ga. 


Also three 
United Poul- 


Delivery after November first. Root cuttings 
far superior to tips because have permanent 
roots. Can set earlier and deeper, and few 
die. I, Walter Williamson, Carthage, N. C, 


HEDGES 








LEGHORNS 


“Sale of White Leghorn pullets and cocker- 
els, (April hatched) at $1 and $2.50 each. 
Twin Oaks Farm, Rt. 7, Box 154, Richmond, 
Virginia, 











ORPINGTONS 
Buff Orpingtons—Stock for sale, write for 
prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C. 





White Orpingtons—Hundred pullets, cocks, 
cockerels and hens. Midnight Poultry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


White Orpingtons—14 ~cockerels, ‘big | hand- 
some fellows, selected breeders, ready to ship, 
write for prices. L. C. Lawrence, Henrietta, 
North Carolina, 











DS 
Pure-bred Sin Comb Reds—Winners 
Richmond, Washington, Raleigh State Fairs, 
25 cockerels now ready. Strong blood lines, 
shape, color. Write your wants. M. P. Pace, 
Roanoke, Va. 





Single Comb Reds—C hoice Single Comb 
Red cockerels, fro mtrap-nested strain, 217- 
egg pedigree. Only a few for sale, $2 each 


while they last. Your money’s worth or your 








Essex Pigs—E. A. Aldridge, ; money back. Rivermont Poultry Yards, Brim, 
Hg lien North Carolina, 
ad MULEFOOTS ROCKS Eto, ee) 
Registered Mulefoots—The hog for the Barred Plymouth Rocks—Fe bruary ~hatch- 
South. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, Tenn. | ed cockerels and pullets. Pure-bred.. Write 





POLAND-CHINA 





Registered Poland-China ‘hina Pigs for r Sale— | 


. T. Owen, Buffalo Junction, Va. 


Big type, prolific Poland-Chinas—easy 
breeders, great size and big litters, Sunny- 
side Farm, Jonesville, Va 








for pr ic es, 


oO. F. Wolf, Marion, S. C. 


For Sale Single Comb White “Plymouth 
Rock pullets and cockerels, March hatched. 








None finer, $1 each. S. O. Smith, Warsaw, 
North Carolina, 

| Barred Roc ks—Spring Hill b beauties. Vig- 
orous cockerels of Thompson and Latham 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type | 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 


Johnson, Danville,. Ky. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


“For Aberdeen-Angus cattle write 7 M. Al- 
len, Kingston, Tenn. 


sd HHOLSTEINS 


High-class, pure- bred registered Holstein 
Bulls and Bull Calves. High testing dams, 
Sired by the great King Segis Pontiac Al- 
ecastra 2nd. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights, 
Tenn. 


now. W. W. Ky. y 











‘ 


| 


stock now ready to head pens, 


Book your 
orders now for early hatchings. 


Special guar- 








antee on eggs. Mre: L. Is. Sutton, Rt. 3, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
TURKEYS era 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—$6 per pair. Mrs. 
J. D. Ham, Lamar, S. C. 
“For Sale—Mammoth Bronze “Turkey s 
finer. L. B ; 





111, Dyson, S. ¢ 





Pighty-: n Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
for Sale—Average weight of Toms 35 pounds; 
hens 22 pounds, Write for particulars. F, R 
Mowberee: Mechanicsburg, Va. 





Amoor River Privet and other “shrubbery, 
direct from grower to planter at wholesale 
prices, Write for list, L. A, Reynolds, 
Clemmons, N, C. 

Amoor River or California Privet Hedge. 
(Evergreen), Fine rooted plants, $2 hundred. 
Large lots cheaper, Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina, 








OATS 


Recleaned Fulghum Oats 90c.—Benton & 
Ellis, Monticello, Ga. 


ONIONS 
White Pearl, Yellow Danver and Red West- 
field- Onion sets, 20c quart postage paid. 
Bushel lots and over Reds and Yellows $2.75 


bushel; White Pearls $3.10 bushel. Kirby 
Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


PECANS 

For Sale—Extra heavy Pecan trees bud- 
ded for home planting, early bearing, best 
varieties. Plant pecans for shade. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 
STRAWBERRIES 

Improved Lady Thompson 


plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 
F. Bolick, Conover, N. 























Strawberry 
500 postpaid, $1. A 





Gaulner Van Sant Strawberry Plants—An 
early variety 75c postpaid or $7 a 1,000, by 
express. B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C, 


Strawberry Plants—Send $2.50 for 1,000 
Klondyke, Lady Thompson or Corneille. Cab- 








bage plants at $1.50 per 1,000. John Light- 
foot, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tmprov ed Lady Thompson Strawberry 


Plants—Early, productive, fine quality, choice 








plants, 25c hundred; 500, $1, prepaid; $1.50 
thousand. Plant now. Leslie Bolick, Cono- 
ver, N.C. 
SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county experiment asso- 
ciation, Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 


town, Texas, 





VETCH 





A fine little farm of 130 acres, suitable for 
dairy, for sale at a bargain. Write owner, 
Frank Anderson, Rt, 4, Dalton, Ga 





75 Eastern North Carolina Hien for 
Sale—Write for booklet, Joe A. Parker, 
Goldsboro, N. lee 
For cotton, tobe ceo ‘and~ berry farms, write 
me. Must sell some of them, can’t — after 
them. A. McKenzie, Chadbourn, N. 

Ric h, cotton, corn land, ne South 
Texas, ‘rainbelt, sure crop country. Also farms 
to rent. Magill Bros., Bay City, Texas. 

For Sale—200-acre farm, adapted to grow- 
ing tobacco. Nice lot, young timber, price 
$3,000. Apply to J. H. Batte, Jarratt, ‘Va. 








One wanting improved Southern home of 
440 acres, stock, cotton, peanuts or sweet po- 
br _ Write owner, W. J. Stevenson, Rus- 
on, La 


Good home, large tract of land, excellent 
range, 5 miles from county seat. Will lease 
for periods of years. Miss A. B. Cook, Heidel- 
berg, Miss. 


Twelve hundred acres good land, fully 
equipped with stock, corn, etc. Other small- 
er farms in Putnam County. M. S, Shivers, 
Eatonton, Ga. 


Poultry Farm of 10 Acres—One 
graded school, 4-room cottage. 
acre grain farm. W? F. 
North Carolina. 




















mile of 
Also nice 50- 
Lambert, Coles Store, 





For Sale—Farm of 17 acres, located in 
western part of town. House, good water, 
both cleared and timbered land. T. M. Young, 
Mocksville, N. C 


Farm Bargain—2,700 acres, near Wilming- 





ton. Dwelling and 14 tenant houses. Price 
22,500. Easy terms. A real bargain, R. E, 
Prince, Raleigh, W..C. 


For Sale—A number improved West Flor- 
ida farms. Best cattle and hog and farming 
section in South. For particulars address A, 
iL Helms, | Chipley, Fla. 


Southside Virginia Farm—300 acres, 100 
cleared, be a young timber, near two 
towns. $4,5 Half cash, balance terms, 
Frank Roberts, _Rt. 1, Meherrin, ‘Va. 

I have 375 acres of my own and ei have 
other land listed, I can sell you any amount 
from 80 to 2,140. Write me for what you 
want. J. L. Sammons, Park Dale, Ark. 














~~ Hairy Vete h—F resh and ‘elean, 16 cents per 
pound, | Frank Puryear, Orange, ve. 


WHEAT 


Seed Wheat—Clean, Fulcaster, $2: 
Frank H. Brown, Cullowhee, N. ¢ 











bag 25c. 








Magnificent Investment—250 acres, 
ful farm, carpeted with clover and alfaifa, 
handsome improvements, near University. 
Also high school and county seat. The cream 
of Middle Tennessee. Address Doak Ayde- 
lott, Tullahoma, Tenn. i a 


beauti- 
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Saturday, October 28, 1916] 


“SOUTH CAROLINA, GET 
READY”! 


Boll Weevil Commission After Study- 
ing Conditions in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama Tells How Farm- 
ers and Business Men Should Pre- 
pare 


HINKING that the bofl weevil is 

surely coming, and coming soon, 
a group of eminent South Carolinians 
recently visited the boll weevil sec- 
tions of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama to study conditions and re- 
port findings for the benefit of South 
Carolina cotton growers. Governor 
Richard I. Manning headed the Boll 
and the other 
members named were as _ follows: 
Representing Clemson College, Sena- 
tor Alan Johnstone, Mr. B.'H. Rawl, 
President W. M. Riggs, Dean J. N. 
Harper, Director W. W. Long, State 
Entomologist A. F. Conradi; repre- 
senting the State Department of Agri- 
culture, Commissioner E. J. Watson; 
for the Farmers’ Union, H.*T.-Morri- 
son of McClellansville; the State 
Bankers’ Association, Brice William- 
son of Darlington; the South Carolina 
Cottonseed Crushers, B. F. Taylor of 
Columbia; the University, Prof. A. C. 
Moore; the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. W. D. Hun- 
ter and J. A. Evans. 

The following report should be read 
and re-read by everybody interested 
in this great problem: 

Reserving details for a full report at 
an early date, the South Carolina Boll 
Weevil Commission gives the follow- 
ing as the result of its investigations 
into the boll weevil situation in the 
states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia: 

1. That the invasion of the state of 
South Carolina by the boll weevil 


-within a year, and the general infes- 





100-acre Farm for Sale—Located in the 
famous cantaloupe section, about 3% miles 
north of Ridgeway, about 50 cleared, good 
buildings. Rudolph R. Hocht, Ridgeway, 


A good farm in southwest Georgia,, 597 
acres. Lies well, good improvements, well 
watered. Would make ideal stock farm, Ad- 
dress owner, Mrs. S. J. Anthony, Shellman, 
Georgia. 


Best Way to Buy Land—Send 10c-for cata- 
logue describing 100 Alabama Farm Land 
Bargains. Owners names, addresses and 
prices given. Ingram Land Company, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 


For Sale—30-acre farm. 20 in cultivation. 
Desirable as to location, school, church and 
productiveness. Write for information and 
terms. Mrs. J. B. Harris, Rt. 1, Bellhaven, 
North Carolina, 


Arkansas farm of 160 | acres, almost level, 
good fertile Soil, 50 acres in cultivation, 
dwelling, barn, ete. One mile from railway 
station. Price $12.50 per acre. Earnest 
Moore, Searcy, Ark. 


Buy direct from owner, 106-acre farm, in 
high state of cultivation, well fenced, 10- 
room house, barn, tenant house, other build- 
ings. Bargain for quick buyers. Terms. N, 
P. Stout, Stony Point, N. C. 

Farm for Sale—Within 1% miles of Smith- 
field, on good road, 51 acres, 35 cleared, level 
land without stumps. One dwelling, 1 pack 
house, 2 tobacco-barns. Great bargain. E, 
F. Boyett, Smithfield, N. C. 


Sale or Rent—200 acres, 100 cultivated, on 
public road, three miles Norwood, four miles 
Mt. Gilead, route, phone. 100,000 timber. 
Buildings worth $1,250. Quick sale, $2,500. 
Terms, For particulars address Chas, Lamp- 
ley, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


That Ideal Stock Farm of 1,000 acres is 
still unsold. Offer a big bargain as a whole 
or a half-interest and go into stock raising 
with right man. Other smaller farms for 
sale near Central, So. C. All on easy terms, 
Write R. G. Gaines, Central, S. C. 


Thousands of doHars invested in Florida 
during past two years by experienced stock- 
men.- Better breeds and improved methods 
make investments pay. Green feed year 
round. No expensive winter upkeep. Bar- 
tow is in good livestock section. Good lands, 
low prices. Booklet free. Board of Trade, 
100 City Bldg., — Bartow, Fla. 


Will sell 170 ac acres land (hundred good tim- 
ber, ten in pasture, sixty cleared fenced with 
wire, suitable for tobacco, cotton, corn), four 
room dwelling new barn and stables, one 
large new tobacco barn. Located nine miles 
west of Kinston, two miles from freight sta- 
tion on R. F. D. 3. For $6,000. Half cash, 
balance in sixteen years. For er, a artic- 
ulars write W. D. Hood, Kinston, N, 


A Richmond, (Virginia) a farm 
home of five acres of rich level land with 
beautiful new cottage and outhouses, Will 
yield $1,500 a year in truck, poultry and 
fruit. Salubrious climate the year round. 
Few hundred yards of deep water but well 
elev: ated, and only few minutes to city. Only 
$325 cash and balance ($1,650) like rent. 
Monthly or yearly (5 years). Less than cost 
of city lot. At your door are excellent mar- 
kets, good neighbors, churches.and schools. 
A delightful home and excellent investment 
in the Southland. Richmond has-a popula- 
tion of 170,000. Employment in city. Write 
for our free literature on choice Virginia 
Farms. Address, K. T. Crawley, Industrial 

Cheaapeeke & Ohio Railway, Room 
536, Richmond, Va 






































-live at home, to cut down expenses, to 











tation of the state probably within 
three years, is a certainty. No means 
have yet been discovered that give 
promise to check or prevent the ad- 
vance of this insect pest. When it 
arrives, it must be regarded as a per- 
manent factor in our agriculture to 
be dealt with accordingly. 

2. That wherever the boll weevil 
has become established the result has 
been agricultural and economic panic 
and resulting demoralization. Ad- 
vances to farmers by banks and mer- 
chants on the cotton crop have been 
greatly curtailed, and values have 
been greatly depressed; the Negro la- 
bor has largely left the country, and 


the cotton crop, the basis: of credit |- 


and profit, has been for the first few 
years at least, almost completely de- 
stroyed. The result has been the loss 
of lands and homesteads by owners, 
inability by tenants to pay out and a 
period of great poverty and distress 
among all classes of agricultural peo- 
ple. 

3. That it will be impossible to de- 
pend entirely as heretofore on the 
cotton crop, although some cotton 
of an early maturing variety may be 
successfully grown on soils especially 
adapted to quick growth under fre- 
quent and intensive cultivation. Given 
ample labor and fertilizers and favor- 
‘able climatic conditions, a profitable 
crop on reduced acreage may be 
made. With unfavorable seasons, the 
boll weevil may destroy practically 
the entire crop. 

4. To prepare for the coming of the 
boll weevil, merchants, bankers and 
farmers should codperate. Intelli- 
gent community action is necessary 
to prevent the disaster due to the in- 
itial panic following the first crop fail- 
ure. Farmers should begin now to 


get free of debt, and lay by a small 
capital to tide over the inevitable per- 
iod of readjustment. Wherever prac- 


ticable, the small farmer should have. 


or obtain a milk cow and a brood sow, 
should plant a garden for the subsis- 
tence of the family, and practice upon 
a small scale the raising of substitute 
money crops, and should support and 
patronize the codperative creameries, 
and the packing houses at Orange- 
burg and Greenville, which enter- 
prises are established to furnish the 
farmers of the state a ready market 
for dairy and meat products. 

5. At least one year must be lived 
with restricted credit and this first 
year will be a very hard one unless 
provision has been made to meet it on 
some more substantial basis. 

6. To the merchant whose business 
has been principally that of advancing 
to farmers the coming of the boll 
weevil has meant one year of practi- 
cally no. business, and the practical 
abandonment of the present advanc- 
ing system on the bottom crop. Af- 
terwards a business of reduced vol- 
ume on a cash basis has been built up 
with satisfactory profits. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that cotton 
production on the basis of advances 
to the tenant has proved uniformly 
disastrous to both parties—but espec- 
ially to the merchant. 

7. That the degree of permanent 
disaster is dependent upon the codp- 
eration and determination with which 
the people of infested territory meet 
the situation. Where the people have 
recognized acommon problem and met 
the situation firmly and with sane 
business conservatism, and where the 
merchants have restricted advances 
on the cotton crop as collateral and 
insisted on rigid economy; where the 
farmers have practiced this economy 
and diversified their agriculture, pro- 
ducing first a living from the farm, 
the general testimony is that the agri- 
culture under such conditions prom- 
ises a readjustment on a sounder ba- 
sis than existed before the coming of 
the weevil. Those who have prepared 
for the weevil’s coming have suffered 
little of inconvenience or financial 
embarassment. But for the man in 
debt, the. improvident and the unbe- 
liever, the. boll weevil has spelled a 
disaster almost inconceivable in its 
completeness. 
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AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION SALE 


At Bristol, Virginia 
Tuesday, Nov. 14, 1916 


Sale begins at 1 o’clock p. m. 
Pure-bred Registered 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


To Be Sold in One Day at Wagner’s Stables, Bristol, Virginia. 





Bulls ready for heavy service. Cows with calves at foot and cows and 
heifers bred to good bulls. 


THE CONSIGNORS ARE AS FOLLOWS 


A. F. Buchanan, Stanley R. Pierce, A. Middleton & Son, 
and A. L. Shipley. 


Parties in the market for bulls or cows and heifers should bear in mind they have 
bad per breeders and the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association behind 
this offering. 


There are listed Blackbirds, Trojan-Ericas, Queen Mothers, Heather Blooms, Bar- 
baras and top-notch representatives of other leading families, 

Don’t forget, Southern cattlemen and breeders, the Aberdeen-Angus is the greatest 
beef breed in the world. This has been demonstrated at all the leading shows of the 
country. 


At Chicago, out of a possible fourteen prizes for single steers, Aberdeen-Angus have 
won ten grand championships and eight reserves. In the fat carloads, they have won 


eleven out of a possible fourteen, and out of fourteen grand championships for carcass, 
they won thirteen times. 


SUMMARY OF 1914 FAT CARLOAD LOT PRICES OF CHRISTMAS 
BEEVES 
10 Loads of Aberdeen-Angus steers averaged.......$12.12 
10 Loads of Herefords averaged.......sccsescssceee 11.44 
10 Loads of Shorthorns averaged........cseeeesceee 11.37 


These figures further show very clearly the degree in which the Aberdeen-Angus 
breed leads all other beef breed in establishing top market prices, 


The United States Department of Agriculture, the Tennessee Animal Industry Di- 
vision, Knoxville, Tennessee, The Bristol Board of Trade, are codperating with the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association in this event. 


For further information and catalog address 


CHAS. GRAY, Secretary, or , 
M. A. JUDY, Sales Manager, ( °17 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


Dr. C. D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tennessee, or 
N. B.-ReMINE, Secretary, Bristol, Virginia 



















DUROCS. ESSEX. 


0% patna 4 and 4, B-Essex Gilts—10 months old, 90 A 150 pounds each, 1 to 2 weeks in farrow by 
red Duroc male, no akin, $18 $20 to $22.50 
10 rwots bred Duroc Pigs—10 meeks old, $15 a pair. 
40 Grade D. R. and B-Essex Pigs—$7 each, $13 per pair, 10 to 12 weeks old, 45 to 60 pounds gross. 
8 Pure-bred Duroc Gilts—1 male, 4 months old, 80 to 100 pounds each, $12 to $15 each, $25 per pair. 
10 Fine Grade Duroc and B-Essex Sows—2 to 4 years old, fine mothers, 200 to 350 pounds each, $20 
to $35, 2 weeks in farrow by Duroc male, no akin. 


{ Pair Pure-bred Duroc—12 months old, sow 2 weeks in farrow by male no akain, 250 to 275 pounds 
each, $58 per paid, or $30 each. 


ALL CHOLERA IMMUNE 
Do not write unless you mean business. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


JNO. E. WIGGINS, Sunbury, Gates Co., N. C. 
nvr HOLSTEINS JERSEYS 


Meridale Jerseys 

Bulls of superior merit, 
bred from families of known 
producing ability. Females 
of dependable quality to 
mate with them. Foundation 
herds a special 
feature. Write 
for booklet. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The world’s champion advanced registry milk 
producer is the pure-bred registered Holstein- 
Friesian cow, Lutscke Vale Cornucopia, owned in 
the state of Washington. In 365 days this wonder- 
ful cow producer 31,320.4 pounds of milk, or over 
15,000 quarts, exceeding the best previous milk 
producing record of 30,451 pounds, made by the 
Holstein, Tilly Alcartra. The big ‘‘Black and 
White’’ cattle, not only by individual performances, 
but by matehless qualities and achievements as a 
Breed. are proving their superior worth all over the 
world. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Sox 180, Bratileboro, Vt. 





























Rath SHORTHORNS 
Kentucky Holsteins rious ‘ages: tuber rine i a age ‘ 
: culin tested. Splen- | | S Ey EI ID ARM 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, ky.|| S HOR THORNS. 





If you are in need of a young bull for 
BLUE GRASS HOLSTEIN breeding or native oe reek to ante 
enough herd header either Seote'! ppe 

mont females. or pure Scotch, write us 

Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams. SHEDDEN FARMS 

Tuberculin tested. - Satisfaction guarant Reason- « - = " 

able prices. Splendid bull calves. of rich breeding, $50. Box P. Raymond, Ga, 

KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. | \_ 


Large assort- 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. For subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the > little red 
er yellow slip on page 1. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS * 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 


get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of meee 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2 











Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
fent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reHMability of all advertising it carries.” 
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Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











“TOWN AND COUNTRY COOPERATION SPEC- 
IAL” NOV. 18 


OVEMBER 18 the Progressive Farmer is going to issuea “Town 

. and Country Codperation Special” and we want the help of all 

interested readers. In this Special we want Mr. Farmer to tell 

the merchant, the banker, and the town land-owner what he thinks 

these men ought to do for the farmer’s help. And we also want these 

town men to write and say just how the farmer can better codperate 
with them for the good of all. 


We want concrete instances and examples as far as possible, and 
if you don’t want your name printed, say so. What we want is to have 
town and country state their grievances, where any exist, and report 
plans for doing away with these grievances wherever such plans have 
been tried. 

We want letters from farmers and we want letters from business 
men; from officials of farmers’ organizations and from officials of 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade—from anybody and 
everybody who has a story to tell or a worth-while idea to present. 

Articles must be mailed by November 3—the earlier the better. And 
our regular cash prizes will be given—$7.50 for the best letter printed, 
$5 for the next best, $3 for the next best, and our regular cash rates 
for all other letters published. Mark your envelope “Town and Coun- 
try Codperation Special and send on your letter as soon as you can. 











WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 


BEB HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
subscribers, and pay for as many such letters as we ean find space for. 
But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we aiso hold 
letters for publication until they are most timely. For example, if a man writes 
in October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
is saved until it is most seasonable. Or a really excellent article may be omit- 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 
will permit. 
In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
immediate publication. And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 


articles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 
we receive, 

















CAREFUL FARMERS 
ONLY ADDRESSED 


This message is addressed to careful farmers, 
ful farmers will value 
The Progressive Farmer. 


for only 
tim need of taking care 


care 





of copies of 











This binder will preserve your ccpies in book form con 
venient for ready reference and practical use when needed. 
Our index is supplied every six months and may be had upon 
request without charge The use of this will make it easy 
to Jocate any matter desired 

Ordered sey ely the price is 50c, postage prepaid; with a 
year’s subscri i or renewal, $1.40; two years’ subscription 
and binder, 

Get it free and save two dollars by accepting our special 
ite which is 5 years for $3 and a binder. 

Mention this offer when aceepting 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 




















When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as | 


an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 








tirely 





| into good bearing condition, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Store Vegetables for the Winter 


HE basement is often the best place 

on the farm for storing vegetables 
says R. S. Gardner of the University 
of Missouri College of Agriculture. 
It must be properly built, and the tem- 
perature, moisture, and ventilation 
conditions kept right if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. If it is too 
warm the vegetables will dry and 
shrivel, and if the ventilation is poor, 
drops of water will form and the veg- 
etables wilt be more likely to decay. 
If there its a furnace in the cellar, the 
storage room should be far enough 
away so that it can be kept cool, and 
during very cold weather the door 
may be opened to prevent freezing. 

Outdoor storage is better if the 
basement is too small to hold every- 
thing that is to be stored, or if it has 
not been built so that the tempera- 
ture and other conditions can be pro- 
perly controlled. The vegetables to 
be stored may be gathered and piled 
as closely together as possible, and 
covered with a little straw at first and 
more heavily as the weather grows 
colder until severe weather comes, 
when six inches of soil should be add- 
ed. An opening should be left at the 
top for ventilation. Cabbage should be 
arranged in long piles, the bottom lay- 
er three heads wide and the second 
layer two heads wide. Leave the 
heads untrimmed and pile with the 
stems and roots on. 

Root crops may be stored outside 
much as cabbage are. Both should be 
covered with several inches of straw, 
and the straw covered with dirt. In 
severe weather a layer of manure 
should be added. But it must be re- 
moved in milder weather to prevent 
heating and the condensation of mois- 
ture into water drops. ‘Such outdoor 
storage is inconvenient because it is 
so difficult to select a day on which 
the pile can be opened without freez- 
ing some or all of the vegetables stor- 
ed. This can be remedied in part by 
making long piles which can be open- 
ed without exposing much more of 
the contents to the cold than is to be 
removed to shelter at once. 

If a little celery has been grown, it 
may be left in the row if the exposed 
tops are covered with straw, and then 
with earth when the weather becomes 
severe. It is better to pull the stalks 
and then replant them as close to- 
gether as possible in a long bed three 
feet wide on a high well drained 
ground. The edges of the bed are 
banked with earth to the top of the 
stalks, and an A-shaped roof rests on 
the banks. This roof is tight except 
for a narrow strip at the ridge which 
is left open for ventilation. The banks 
and roof are covered with straw or 
strawy manure to which six inches of 
soil should be added when severe 
weather comes. 





Growing Pecans 


HE pecan, Hicoria olivaeformis, is 
a member of the common hickory 
family. It grows naturally in the 
lowlands in Texas, and while it will 
grow on high land it is never as 
much at home as on the moist bot- 
tom lands. For commercial growing 
the lowlands that are liable to be 
overflowed make the best place for 
the pecans, for they do not mind 
overflow and rather like the wetting. 
Years ago the markets were en- 
supplied with the wild nuts 
from Texas, but of late years many 
improved varieties have been pro- 
duced and are rapidly taking the 
place of the wild nuts. 
Planted on high land 
good many years to get 


takes a 
the trees 
seldom 
less than 15 years to make a full crop. 
They are very liable to the attacks 
of the tree-pruning beetle, Oncideres 
cingulatus, which lays its eggs in the 
shoots and then cuts them off as 
neatly as though turned im a lathe. 
All these cut shoots should be at 
once gathered up and burned, for the 


it 


eggs hatch in the decaying bark and 
furnish a new crop of the beetles. 
Tent caterpillars, too, are apt to 
make their nests in the branches, but 
these can easily be disposed of. When 
the larvae hatch out and are all in 
the nest in the evening, make a torch 
of cotton waste on the end of a pole, 
set fire to it after dipping it in kero- 
sene, and burn out the nests. 

The trees need no pruning save to 
cut out a misplaced limb, for the 
beetles will do the rest. Give the 
trees plenty of room. Forty feet 
apart is none too much, for to make 
a crop of nuts they need good ex- 
posure to the sun. Clean cultivation 
while young is essential, but after 
the trees attain age, let the grass 
grow and mow it and leave it on the 
land as a mulch to retain the mois- 
ture. Then when they finally get 
large enough to bear well the crop 
will usually be an annual one and 
plentiful. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


RRANGE for ventilation in sweet 

potato bins. 

If planted in the fall, sweet peas 
bloom earlier and continue in flower 
longer than if planted in the spring. 

Have you made a lawn this fall? 
A couple of weeks are left in which 
lawn grass may be planted with suc- 
cess. 

My garden at this writing is fur- 
nishing an abundance of garden peas 
—a delightful treat at this season. 

If you have choice fruit or vege- 
tables, place them on exhibition at 
your county or state fair that others 
may be inspired to follow your ex- 
ample. 

There are other methods of blanch- 
ing celery, but norte so good as the 
soil method. It gives the best flavor 
and texture to the celery. 


Prune the Scuppernong and widens 
varieties of muscadine grapes as soon 
as frost has killed the leaves. If 
pruned later than the first of Decem- 
ber, the vines will be affected se- 
riously by bleeding. 

The fall garden should now be 
yielding an abundance of fresh vege- 
tables. It is not difficult to have snap 
beans, lima beans, beets, turnips, to- 
matoes, eggplant, as well as other 
vegetables at this season. 

Pull green tomatoes just before 
frost, wrap in paper and put in a 
dark cool place. They will keep in 
perfect condition for two or three 
months ripening nicely when brought 
into a light warm room. 

Do not forget that it is now time 
to destroy peach tree borers. If your 
trees are mounded, pult down the 
mounds and scrape off all refuse 
matter and gum found around the 
base of the tree. This contains the 
young borers and should be thrown 
some distance away to prevent their 
again reaching the tree. If worming 
is put off until spring the borers will 
have done their greatest damage as 
they emerge from the trees in early 
summer, Fr. J. CRIDER. 

Clemson College, S.C. | 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, Novem- 
ber 1-6. 

Georgia State Fair, Macon, November 2- 

Texas Cotton Palace Association, Waco, 
November 4-19. 

South Texas Fair Association, Beaumont, 
November 10-18, 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union, Raleigh, 
November 14-15. 

National Farmers’ Union, Palatka, Fla., 
November 21-24 

International Livestock Exposition, Unien 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Dec, 2-9. B. H. Heide, 
Sec’y. 

National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, Chieago, Dec. 4-9. 


Annual North Carolina Livestock Meeting, 
Winston-Salem, January 9-12, 1917. 





Ask “Daddy” to get you started teday by 
nominating you for the Boys’ and Girls’ Pig 
and Chicken Club. Read it on page §. 
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Saturday, October 28, 1916] 










THE ROOFING | 


that you are now look- 
ing for to cover those 
places that need at- 
tention before winter 
comes on is 


Old Reliable 
Roofing 


sold only by us. 


Write for samples and 
prices delivered. 


The 
Whitaker Paper Co., 


~ Roofing Dept. 
M+ CINCINNATI, 0. 





Self-sharpening Double Grinding 
Rings—do twice the work with less 
power — positive force feed — never 
chokes. Gear Drive . 
Grinds corn on cob or in 
shucks, shell corn, sheaf 
oats, kaffir corn, alfalfa, 
rye, wheat, barley, cotton seed. 
oarse or fine. Saves 
time, labor, fuel and 
money. 9 sizes. 2 to 25 
H.P. For steam or gasoline. 
engines. Sully guaranteed. 
Write today for catalog. 
The Superior Mfg. & Mill Co. 
83 tSt.. Springfield, 0. 













‘Get lt From; 

psatte F ‘actory 
Di t 

eh sae 


weevaenue BUL 
RONG, PIG- TGHT 
a, ‘a Open Hearth wire, 
heavily gaivanized—a strong, 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’s a few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 15 cts. a rod- 
47-inch Farm Fence- 21¢ 
me 6=648-inch Poultry Fence - 27 cts.a rod 
egdah Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 
big Catalog of fence values shows 100 styles 
‘arm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices. Write for it to-day. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, tnd. 
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3‘ PER ROD. UP_ 


FEN 


Write fot Greatest money saving fence 
bargain book ever printed. Brown e 
ismade of Heavy DOUBLE GA f 

NIZED Wire. Resists rustiongest. 150 

styles. Also Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire. 

Low-Factory Prices, Freight Prepaid. Write for 
wonderful free fence book and sample to test, 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept.i87 Cleveland, Ohio 


















TRAPPERS AND DEALERS 
GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR FURS 
Write now for special market reports. 
We post you up to the minute FREE 
No matter how oo er small your 
shipment SEND IT TO US. Special 
Telegraph Connections Everywhere. 
MAAS AND STEFFEN Inc. 
THE STANDARD FUR HOUSE 
339N. MAIN ST. ST.LOUIS, MO. 











NTS A_ ROD for 
a Brinch high fence; 
$e. arod for 47-in. 


14% =. 


fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 


sgrEm OCHne FENCE CO 
Box MORTON, ILLS. 


Before buying any 
engine at any price 
ook, sure % writefor | 


new free book, 
“How to Judge Eng! fazed " Tells the dif- 
ference between good engines and unre- 
liable engines. Wit to Kerosene Fagines 
2 to 22 H-P. Sond rect Nodea - 90 
days’ trial; cash or easy terms: ye -year 
svarantee- -Ed. H. Witte 

tte Engine Works 
bet Datend deen: j 

Kansas City. Mo. 

br Empire Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















| RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
| Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


foo mg a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, 
attended to. 

ay’ we serve 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one money order—and it’s all 


81 styles ®t Poultry and Lawn | : 
| country life. 


my papa pick 


| pes died. 
| [ have a little 


| will be in the fourth grade. 





| us, but as the 
| did not mind it; 














OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ““ The Young People’s Department" 





, Tne Progressive Farmer 








HIS FATHER’S LITTLE HELPER 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM a little boy eight years old. I 

have always lived in town until last 
January, when we moved on a farm, 
but I like farm life best. I am helping 
cotton and he is going 
to give me a saddle for it. I have a 
| colt two years old. He is so gentle 
can catch him any time I want to. | 
joined the pig club last spring, but my 
Papa gave me another one. 
calf two years old, nam- 
ed Emma. I am very proud of her 

Our school starts next Monday. I 
We have 
a new consolidated school with four 
teachers and four school wagons. I 
like to go to school and want to go to 
college when I finish here. 

My papa has a fine pasture, which 
will carry about 75 cattle. He wants 
to get some sheep before long. He has 
planted bur and crimson clover and 
is going to plant some wheat. He is 
going to turn the hogs in the clover 
We are fattening four hogs to ship 
this month. Papa takes The Pro- 
etessive Farmer and we think it is a 
good paper HAROLD KELLY. 

Anding, Miss. 


ANOTHER CITY GIRL LIKES THE 
COUNTRY 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


E LIVED in the center of town 

within a stone’s throw of the 
courthouse until last May. Then papa 
bought a new home out at the edge 
of town, and we moved to it. 

It is a beautiful place in the midst 
of a grove of fine shade trees, a nice 
large house and 65 acres of land. We 
planted a crop of corn, peas, Irish 
potatoes and sweet potatoes. 

My papa is a lawyer; he farms by 
substitute. He has tenants on his 
farms in the country, and his substi- 
tutes here on this one were Black 
Will and Little Brown Mule. 

There was an abundance of black- 
berries in our pasture, and mama and 
I picked them. We canned 35 jars 
and enjoyed many delicious, juicy 
pies. One afternoon while we were 
out a shower came up and drenched 
weather was hot we 
we just laughed all 





the way home. 

Papa was very anxious to have a 
fall crop of Irish potatoes. He was 
not sure what variety to get, but de- 


cided to try the Lookout Mountain 
| which were recommended by The 
Progressive Farmer. So he ordered 





| tea 


| according to 


| wood-lot 





the seed and planted an acre exactly 
the instructions given 
in The Progressive Farmer. He now 
has encouraging prospects for a fine 
crop. 

We found a bubbling spring in our 
and papa dug it out and 
fixed it up nicely. I invited my Sun- 
day school class and we had a Gypsy 
near it. We all enjoyed wading 
in the cool water 

I am learning to milk and churn 
and do everything a farmer girl does, 
and I am growing fond of this half- 


CAREY WHITEHURST. 
Selmer, Tenn. 


Three Vous in the Corn Club 


AM a boy of 14, and have belonged 

to the corn club for three years. 
I have one acre of bottom land which 
I work myself. The first year I made 
68 bushels, the next 8734 bushels. 


My corn certainly looks fine this 
year, and I hope I will get a prize; 
but if I don’t I will not be discour- 


aged, for my motto is: “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” 


I live in Buncombe County and am 


now in the eighth grade. Mr Weav- 
er, our supervisor of club work. gave 
us a picnic last week and took us 


around 
We 
dairy 
corn. 

! enjoy reading The Progressive 
Farmer and I think the story of Pol- 
lyanna is great. 

ERNEST HOLCOMBE. 
West Asheville, N. C., Route 3. 


To — You aes 
| even! these riddles aloud to the 
family, wi 


withholding the answers, 

and see how many can guess them: 
Why is an egg like a colt? Because 

it is not fit for use until it is broken. 
Why is a threadbare garment like a 
man who was up late at the ball? Be- 
cause both look worn out when they 
iose their nap. 
When does 


law? 


the Vanderbilt 
enjoyed looking 
and seeing the 


here. 
the 
fields of 


estate 
through 
large 


a cook break the game 
When she poaches eggs. 


Why is a cigar-loving man like a| 


tallow candle? Because he 
when he is going out. 

What way of showing wrath has a 
tea kettle? It sings sweetest when it 
is hottest. 

Why do you always make a mistake 


smokes 


when you put on your slipper? Be- 
cause you put your foot in it. 
What money brings the most sub- 


stantial interest? 
change. 





Matri-money 





From the Code of Successful Workers 


N THE February American Maga- 
zine Ray Stannard Baker gives the 


following code for successful work, 
including the nine business com- 


mandments adapted for the boys and 
girls: : 

“(1) I will respect all useful work, 
be courteous to the workers. 

“(2) I will know my work, 
have ambition to do it well. 

“(3) I will take the initiative, and 


and 


develop executive ability. 
“(4) IT will be industrious and will- 
ing. 
“(5) To will be honest and truthful. 
“(6) [ will educate myself into 
strength of character. 
“(7) I will be faithful to my work. 


“(8) I will be loyal. 
“(9) I will be a gentleman—a lady. 
“The world does not owe me a liv- 
ing, but I am proud to make 


good 
living for mysel te 





A Biblical Alphabet for the Children 


A—was a monarch who ruled in the East: 
(Esther 1:1) 
B—was a Chaldce 
(Daniel :14) 
C—was veracious when 
(Numbers 13:30) 


who made @ great feast. 


others told Mes; 











D—was a woman heroic and wise. 
(Judges 4:4-14) 
E—was a refuge where David spared Saul; 
(I Samuel 24:1-7) 
F—was a Roman, accuser of Paul. 
(Acts 24) 
G—was a are det n, @ frequent resort; 
(John 18: Matthew 26:36) 
t wher David held court. 
eee 
r, a very bad bo 
16) 
preferred as a joy. 
(Psalms (1387:6) 
K—was a father whose son was quite tall; 
(1 Samuel 9:4-2) 
[I—was a proud one who had a great fall. 
(Isaiah 14:12) 
M—was a nephew whose uncle was good: 
(Colossians 4:10) 
N—was a city, long hid where it stood. 
(Zephaniah 2:13) 
O—was a sery che acknowledged a brother; 
(Philemon 716) 
P—was a Christian greeting another, 


(2 Timothy 4:21) 


R—was a damsel! who knew a man's voice; 





(Acts 12:13-14) 

S—was a sovereign who made a bad choice. 
(1 Kings 11:4-11) 

T—was a se: aport where preaching was long; 
(Acts 20:6-7) 

U—was a teamster, struck dead for his 
wrong. (2 Samuel 6:7) 

V—was a cast ner and never restored; 
(Esther 319) 

F—was a ruin pated sorrow deplored, 
(Psalms 137:1.) 


To look these references up in the | 
Bible will be a pleasant and profitable | 


Sunday afternoon diversion. 
looking the answers up try having “a 
match team” to see which side re~ 
members best. It will prove very en- 
joyable. Choose sides as in a spelling 
match and in “giving out” only call 
the letter. Answer must be brief but 


intelligent N. M. J. 


After 


(23) 


1275 





Keep Going! 


No time to send for 


batteries in the middle 
of a job! Keep going 
with COLUMBIAS. 
The steady, sturdy 
battery built with 27 
years of know-how. 
Buy Columbias by 
name for engines, 
autos, bells, phones, 
lanterns and blasting. 
Though they cost no 
more, they last longer! 
National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fatmestock spring. bind- 
ing 


posts that won’t come 
se, no extra e 

























Guaranteed todo more 
and better work under 
equal conditions; and 
to be more durable 
than-any. Olog- 
less self-feed 
—simple 
? trouble 






and clean 
big or little ears, wet y without injuring 
kernels or breaking cobs. A size for every 
| requirement. Get new catalog now. 


Appleton Mfg..Co,,1037 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


Quick Ditching 


No Tiresome Walking 


Ride while youditch. No 
weighting, no balancin 
arith ~ em Cut a clean 

ed flat-bottoi ttomed 
dit quickly with 
e 





itcher-Grader 


ts 210 8 Of 18-inch V- 
itch in one hour. 


eam. Goes 
through any soil. Does any kind of ditching, a 


ing or scrapin; Costs little. Fuliy guarante 
Write for free Book. 


International Farm Implement Co., (Iac.) 
255 W. Third St. Owensboro, Ky. 


















A Constant Water Supply fi 
For Your Farm Home 
Don't eens on a windmill or the 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operat 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more andasupply of 3 gal 
lons or more per minute. Will g 
| maintain air pressure system. ¥ 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write today for catalog and free cannaae. 


RIFE ENGINE CoO. 

















3130 Trinity Building New York 
GRINDING 
| SELLY We PLEX “uns 









made with a double set of grind. 
ers or burrs. Have a grinding sur- 
face of just double that of most 
mills of equal size, therefore, 
Do Twice as Much 
Work. 

fy Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, cot- 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 


less power. 
adapted for gasoline engines, 
Write for new catalogue. 


Duplex mill & Mig. Co., Box 313 Springfield, Ohio 


Whys and Wherefores 
of Fall Spraying 


is the title of a little booklet, giving seven 
reasons, Official and non-official, why it is the 
best time to spray. This booklet will besent 
out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 
New York, manufacturers of the well-known 
**SCALECIDE”’ atavery early date. If you 
are not on their mailing list, send them a 
postal today giving the number of your trees 
and your dealer’s name and you will re- 
i ceive a copy free. Address Dept. 23. 

















A CAUSE 


AND ITS 


SPPrPEUT 


An observation of interest to owners 


and prospective owners of motor cars 


O start with a clearly defined purpose and to 
pursue that purpose with an unwavering deter- 
mination and an intelligence, born of experience, 


is to insure ultimate success. 


The paths of business are strewn with the remains 
of those who have failed to recognize the importance 
of this fundamental. 


The history of business is replete with obituaries of 


those who started to go, knowing neither where nor how. 
y gv 


The Maxwell Motor Company was founded to build 
‘a certain type of motor car; to build it just as well as 
experience, money and human ingenuity would permit, 
and then to produce it in large volume so that a low 


price could be possible. 


The Maxwell Motor Company has worked cease- 
lessly to this end. Every part of our plan has been 
rigidly enforced. No available resource that could aid 


in the achievement of our purpose was overlooked. 


The dominant, underlying note in the policy of our 
company has been, and always will be, to build a motor 
We 


know that merit and value make the only permanent 


car of honest materials and by honest methods. 


foundation for our structure of success. 


Merit and value imply comfort, an attractive design, 
an efficient motor, a sturdy chassis, the use of the best 
materials, complete equipment of tried accessories and 


economy in first cost and aftercost. 


Each one of these qualities is part of the Maxwell 
Car. We do not put forth any one of them as a compelling 


Roadster, $580; Touring Car, $595; 
AM prices f. o. 6. Detroit. 


Cabriolet, $865; 


All cars completely equipped, including electric starter and lights. 


reason why the Maxwell should be the car of your choice. 


We are selling motor cars—complete motor cars— 
and consequently do not base our appeal on motor 
speed or power, wheelbase, bulk, weight or lack of 


weight, appearance or any other single feature. 


For example, the Maxwell engine, per pound of 
weight to be moved, is the most powerful automobile 
engine in the world. But we do not sell you a car on 
that account alone. We sell you because the Maxwell has 


every desirable feature—among which power is but one. 


We hold that our manufacturing and selling policy 
is right. In proof thereof, we point to our record of 


accomplishment, which is nothing short of phenomenal. 


Since the founding of our company, three years ago, 
we have doubled our output annually; we have improved 
our car constantly and three times we have reduced 


our price. 


Having behind us the tremendous value of public 
good will, an organization of dealers and distributors 
that is second to none and an improved product that is 
making good in a big way, we will build (entirely in our 


own factories) and sell this year, 125,000 automobiles. 


We are proud of our record. It is something rightly 
to be proud of. Things do not simply happen. There is 
always a reason for such an unusual success. Feeling 
certain that our plans and policies are correct, we will 


continue to follow them as faithfully as in the past. 


) —S, 
A fatter E hanced 


President 


Town Car, $915; Sedan $985 


Staxwell 


Motor Company, Inc.’ Detroit ,Mich. 


Write to Dept. R 


jor Catalog of the Complete Maxwell Line 





